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The man 


in the 
cage 


The picture on this page is of a cage containing Mr 
Boye Moses, former security officer to President 
Nkrumah, who was deposed last year in an army- 
police coup. After the coup, Mr Moses went to Daho- 
mey; it is now claimed, in a special supplement to 
the London-published paper, Africa and the World, 
that he was kidnapped in Dahomey and taken to 
Ghana in a Ghana Air Force plane, and paraded in a 
cage through the streets of Accra. 
The Africa and the World supplement, entitled 
“This is Ghana Today,” claims that the National 
Liberation Council which has run Ghana since the 
coup has allowed a “ disastrous breakdown” of social 
services and state-run enterprises, resulting in wide- 
spread unemployment and racketeering in essential 
foodstuffs; it says that the NLC has taken repressive 
measures because of the resulting protest and oppo- 
sition to its policies. 
The measures notably include the establishment of 
military tribunals to try “subversive offences com- 
mitted by non-military personnel.” They will be able 
to impose a maximum sentence of death by firing 
squad, and a minimum sentence of 25 years’ hard 
labour. Such subversive offences include, according 
to the NLC proclamation: 
“| , the holding of secret meetings to plan 
confusion and assassination, the dissemination of 
baseless and false rumours calculated to undermine 
the people’s faith in the permanency of their newly- 
won freedom; the encouragement of unreasonable 
strikes and the smuggling of communications to 
and from Guinea.” 
The announcement of the setting-up of military 
tribunals was made in the Ghanaian Times on Janu- 
ary 14; Africa and the World claims this as evidence 
that the National Liberation Council is faced with 
“massive and increasingly open opposition from the 
majority of Ghanaians inside Ghana.” 
Africa and the World, which is openly pro-Nkrumah, 
recalls that the Western press used to criticise the 
Nkrumah government; it admits that some of the 
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criticism was based on genuine concern about meas- 
ures like the Preventive Detention Act, but it holds 
that all Nkrumah’s acts were authorised by parlia- 
ment or referendum, and that he never permitted 
an execution. By contrast, it says, the National 
Liberation Council consists of four policemen and 
four soldiers, who have abolished the constitution, 
government and parliament. “Their sole authority 
is the control they have imposed over the armed 
orces.” 


Angola: new 
flare-up 


In Angola, fighting in the “pacified” north has 
flared up again; in several years of war, the Portu- 
guese have used bombs, mines, mortar shells and 
napalm. As in all guerrilla wars, many civilians have 
been killed, and thousands of people have gone into 
hiding or left the country. : “ 
The Rev David Grenfell, Baptist missionary helping 
the refugees from Angola in the Congo, reported on 
January 23 that increased guerrilla activity in Angola 
had made travel “ highly dangerous.” In the previous 
week, no refugees had arrived, but some were on 
their way. In 1966, a total of 8,861 refugees had 
come from Angola, and this was fewer than in 
previous years. David Grenfell describes their difficul- 
ties: 
“One group told of being chased round several 
days; the Portuguese, knowing they were about and 
seeking to wear them down, would fire several 
rounds of mortar shells at intervals throughout the 
night. The area was wooded, and the people had 
to guess which way the military would move, as 
they took evasive action ... All was well, provid- 
ing silence was maintained, but for the women 
with babies it was a nightmare. One woman told 
of how when the danger had passed, she found her 
baby dead in her arms; she had had her hand too 
tightly over the baby’s mouth. 
“One man who left hospital last week after a 
couple of months with us - he has four children - 
told of how, four days short of the frontier, they 
had stopped in a small wood to rest about eight 
in the moring, for they had been walking since 
daybreak, when the Portuguese soldiers arrived - 
they must have seen the group and opened fire 
as the people scattered. This man was carrying the 
second youngest and his wife the baby, when his 
wife was shot through the back, killing her in- 
stantly.” 
These reports contrast sharply with President Sala- 
zar’s New Year message, as quoted in O Seculo on 
January 3: “Our African policy shows itself wise 
and without error because in our Africa there is 
peace, order and progress, which does not exist in 
any of the other so-called independent nations.” How- 
ever, the Lisbon Diarie de Noticias of December 23, 
1966, referred to the fate of the refugees in this way: 
“In the area of Sandando and Chivunda, an action of 
‘clearing’ encountered various individual sympa- 
thisers with the enemy of which several were shot 
as they attempted flight.” 


The wars we prefer to forget 


With the predictable resumption of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, it might be thought perverse to head- 
line two lesser trouble-spots. 

The stories on this page about Angola and Ghana 
are simply two illustrations of the many places where, 
instead of peaceful development, there is oppression 
and conflict, which does not get the attention it 
deserves. 

Understandably, what world opinion there is tends 
to focus on the most dramatic and urgent issues. 
Other wars, other repressions, go by unnoticed 

For example, the wave of violence in Indonesia 
last year is said to have claimed several hundred 
thousand lives. In the Yemen and Aden, a compli- 
eated civil war and guerrilla war is going on, which 
involves at least two outside powers - Great Britain 
and Egypt; there have been terrorist explosions, 
summary arrests, accusations of torture, allegation 
of the use of poison gas and napalm. In Iran, there 
has been war for years between the central govern- 
ment and the Kurds; again, there has been bombing, 
including allegations of napalm bombing, and the 
use of a new and refined form of mustard gas. 

In Thailand, war is breaking out in the north-east of 
the country; the United States, aided by Great 
Britain, has built huge air bases there, and the talk 
ts of Thailand as “the next Vietnam.” In many parts 


y Africa, there is either actual fighting or the threat 
of war. 

It all seems too much; there is no peace movement, 
in this country or any other, which is able to take 
on all these causes at once. The question is, why 
are some causes taken up and not others? What 
conditions our reactions? 

There are some obvious answers. For some people, 
the reactions are political: American napalm in 
Vietnam makes them angrier than Egypt’s napalm in 
the Yemen, or vice versa. And for all of us, there 
is probably some element of self-interest or self- 
involvement. The war in Vietnam had been going on 
for a long time before any significant opposition to it 
developed either in Britain or in the USA; the 
opposition, and the press attention to the war, 
increased rapidly after the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, which raised the prospect of a long war and 
the possibility of a direct clash between the great 
powers. The war in Angola is just as unpleasant to 
the unlucky peasant or soldier who is caught up in 
it; but there is no great power involved, and so we 
can afford to be detached. 

But there is something else: why do we have so 
little confidence in our own feelings? Although 
there are a number of small papers like Peace News, 
radicals and peace activists nevertheless depend for 


information on the big commercial press, radio and 
television. This is natural, because of the resources 
they command. But what seems to follow from this 
is that we come also to depend on the big press for 
their assessment of what is important; and so there 
is no agitation on Angola, because the press does 
not regard Angola as important: We find this 
feeling in ourselves at Peace News, and we doubt 
that we are alone in this. 

There is one other thing: everyone tends to shy 
away from a complicated issue. Can we feel con- 
cerned about the war in the Yemen or the denial 
of human rights in Ghana, if we haven’t made an 
exhaustive attempt to find out as much as possible 
of what’s going on there, who’s right and who’s 
wrong? Shouldn’t we know, in those fatal words, 
which side we’re on? Perhaps this is at the root of 
that lack of confidence (which on another kind of 
issue, has so far had the peace movement keeping 
a strange silence on the pull-out from Malta); for 
as we see it, radicals should be on the side of the 
people who are getting hurt, whoever they are and 
whoever is hurting them. We have certainly to 
know what is happening; but understanding the 
motives of the killers is not the same as apologising 
for them. They have plenty of spokesmen; the people 
who are being killed usually have none. 
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War crimes in Vietnam 


In his review of Lord Russell’s War 
Crimes in Vietnam, N. J. Griffin. calls 
the book “reasoned and compelling” 
and, with the exception of one essay, 
recommends it as ‘an impartial and 
sensible book.” Griffin blames Russell’s 
bad press on the press’s pro-American 
bias. This may well be true in many 
cases, but the book is, in fact, grossly 
biased and inaccurate. 

For a full and thorough discrediting of 
the book, readers should consult Adam 
Roberts’ ‘Bertrand Russell and The 
Vietnam Tribunal” in New Society 
(February 2). I mention below only a 
few of the omissions, errors and dis- 
tortions, but let me first agree that the 
main blame for the war rests on the 
USA and that the scale of bestiality and 
savagery with which it pursues the war 
is quite beyond the scope of North Viet- 
nam and the NLF. 

Russell’s history is quite wildly wrong. 
He mentions that the Vietminh trusted 
the French government between 1945 
and 1947, but omits all details of Viet- 
minh acts of terrorism against the 
French. He omits any details of the 
Vietminh assassinations of leading mem- 
bers of socialist and Trotskyist factions, 
of Buddhist sects, of liberal nationalists 
and even some Communists. He says that 
Viet Cong resistance began with the 
founding of the NLF in 1960, when, in 
fact, it began in 1957. 

His bias towards North Vietnam and 
the NLF are so extreme that he omits 
any mention of the massacre of 50,000 
peasants in the North during the 1955- 
1957 land reforms (a minimum estimate 
- the maximum is that half a million 
peasants were slaughtered). He takes the 
NLF programme on trust, ignoring the 
fate of the Vietminh programme which, 
in many ways, has not been put into 
operation. All non-communist nationalist 
elements are virtually ignored, except 
for the Buddhists whose very strong 
criticisms of the NLF are omitted. He 
turns a blind eye to the likely fate of 
those non-communists in the NLF, of 
those nationalists outside, of the Roman 
Catholic minority and of the South 
Vietnamese peasants under a violently 
enforced land reform, if the NLF were 
to come to power. 

Russell hopelessly distorts the attitude 
to the Americans of the International 
Control Commission - hopelessly, be- 
cause the ICC reports are available for 
anyone to read. 

Adam Roberts pinpoints Russell’s main 
weakness, when he demonstrates that 
many of the supposed sources of facts 
are quite distorted. For example, Rus- 
sell writes: ‘According to the New 
York Times of October 3, 1965, there 
have been up to the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 170,000 civilians killed; 800,000 
maimed by torture; 5,000 burnt alive, 
disembowelled or beheaded; 100,000 
killed or maimed by chemical poisons; 
400,000 detained and tortured savagely.” 
Roberts points out that, in fact, the New 
York Times, as it makes obvious, is 
quoting Hanoi radio which is itself 
quoting a Viet Cong source. Russell even 
goes further. He actually misquotes the 
Hanoi radio report which refers to 
170,000 South Vietnamese killed and does 
not say that these were civilians. It 
also refers to 100,000 killed or affected 
by chemicals, not “killed or maimed.” 

I really cannot believe that the Bertrand 
Russell of so very many books which I 
have admired is capable of such obvious 
distortions, nor that he could make such 
propagandist use of them. The case 
against US atrocities and aggression is 
massively strong enough without resort 
to these exaggerations and I think the 


Have you had 


your order? 


Housmans regrets that during the 
latter months of 1966 some litera- 
ture and badge orders, and some 
enquiries, did not receive our usual 
attention. This failure was only dis- 
covered by Dora Dawtry some 
weeks after the departure of a 
temporary worker. 

If you have a complaint please send 
details at once to Harry Mister, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Bertrand Russell I know through his 
writings would realise this. 

Let us put the full blame that the facts 
indicate onto the Americans for this war 
and their hideously barbaric conduct of 
it. But let us also speak out clearly 
against the atrocities of the Viet Cong. 
The Americans are using the Vietnamese 
for their own ends, but so are the 
NLF. 

G. A. Featherstone, 

22 York Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


Adams and LSE 


Your report on the events at the LSE 
is not a report but an apologia, and the 
chief thing wrong with it is that it is 
based on a totally false premise, namely 
the premise that Dr Adams is a racialist 
and a suitable target for “‘ direct action.” 
The truth is that Dr Adams is a man 
who has devoted most of his life to pro- 
moting multi-racial institutions; he is a 
peacemaker in the best sense of that 
word. 

Pacifists should welcome his appoint- 
ment, and not support the champions of 
Left-wing violence in fighting it. 
Maurice Cranston, 

1 Kent Terrace, 

Regents Park, London NW1. 


Industrialising India 


Warmest salutations to Dr E. F. Schu- 
macher on his remarkable book-review, 
“A Contempt for People,” and your 
leading editorial on the same in the 
issue of January 20. What has been said 
in both of these articles has been amply 
supported by the heart-rending broad- 
cast given by President Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan on the Republic Day-eve, Jan- 
uary 25 last. Regretting that “internal 
differences were crippling our demo- 
cracy,” he painfully observed, “Un- 
fortunately, we treated some of us as 
more equal than others, and denied to 
the majority the right for self-develop- 
ment.” Callous disregard of the true 
interests of the common people has been 
the bane of Indian planning during the 
last 15 years and more. 

It is a great pity that experts like the 
author of American Aid and India’s 
Economic Development dominate the 
counsels of the Government of India as 
also the Planning Commission. More fit 
to adorn high chairs in universities or 
institutes than guide the destinies of 
the impoverished millions, these ad- 
visers have no touch with the people 
and their real problems, are virtually 
unaware of the pangs of poverty, and 
are also bereft of a social conscience. 
Otherwise, why should Indian planning 
lead to further aggravation of disparities 
in India as established by the horrible 
fact that the share in national income 
of the top 5% of the households went 
up from 14% in 1952-53 to 24.4% in 
1962-63, while that of the bottom 20% 
declined from 7.5 to 6.4%. Further, In- 
dia’s foreign debts which were almost 
nil at the beginning of the first plan 
mounted to Rs 2,629 crores (about 
£2,000m) at the end of the third plan. 
Even a devaluation of our dollar-based 
and Washington-centred rupee has not 
helped solve the economic malaise. 
Never had any planners played about 
more recklessly with the will of the 
people. They refuse to own it their re- 
sponsibility to provide work for every 
adult or promise him minimum income 
to make his ends meet. Little wonder 
that an unprecedented famine ravages 
the State of Bihar (population above 
fifty millions) and some other parts of 
the country too. It needs no prophetic 
vision to state that if this policy and 
pattern of planning continue, we will 
have more ghastly famines and violence 
will naturally follow in its wake. If 
India is to save herself, she can do so 
only by planning on the lines laid down 
by people-cherishing experts like Dr 
Schumacher. What we require at the 
moment is the lesson of self-reliance 
taught by that great American writer 
and seer, R. W. Emerson, “A greater 
self-reliance must work a revolution in 
all the offices and relations of men; in 
their religion; in their education; in their 
pursuits; their modes of living; their 
association; in their property; in their 
speculative views.” 

Suresh Ram, 

Sarvodaya Kuti, 

52 Shararabagh, 

Allahabad-3 (India). 


etters to 
he Editor 


Thanks 


I should be glad if I could claim a 
small space in the paper to say thank 
you to all the friends who contributed 
to the magnificent gift which was pre- 
sented to me at the party last Saturday 
evening, arranged to mark my retire- 
ment from Housmans Bookshop, since I 
cannot thank them all personally and 
individually. 

It was wonderful to see so many friends 
old and new and I am most grateful to 
all who made it possible for us to meet 
together and to have such a memorable 
evening. 

My association with Peace News and the 
Bookshop has been a long and happy 
one. I shall miss all my friends on the 
staff, and the bookshop customers - both 
those I met regularly and those I have 
never met in person but with whom I 
have corresponded over the years. 

My thanks to all for their co-operation 
and support. 

Dora Dawtry, 

Second House, Limes Road, 

Weybridge. 


Hospitality 


It is time once again to plan for holidays, 
and I am writing to ask if any readers 
could invite a child from a poor family 
to spend a holiday with them in their 
home this summer. 

In London and 10 other cities in Eng- 
land, Family Service Units are helping 
families where the parents have been 
overwhelmed by domestic and personal 
problems. Many of the children can gain 
much from a holiday with someone who 
will welcome them with sympathy and 
understanding. They have a valuable 
new experience as well as_ gaining 
greater fitness to meet the winter. 

We shall be most grateful for any offers 
of private hospitality. We select the 
children, check that they are free from 
illness and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. We may not be able to accept 
all offers, for instance those from 
people living far from any of our Units; 
but we shall be pleased to send further 
details to anyone who can consider help- 
ing us. 

A. F. Philp, 

Secretary, Family Service Units, 

207 Marylebone Road, London NWI. 


Birth control 


Mrs Farrimond is very misguided if she 
thinks that reforms in the law and prac- 
tice relating to abortion and birth con- 
trol are designed solely to appease the 
carnal whims of the male of the species. 
I have never met a woman prepared to 
discuss the subject who was not revolted 
by the thought of using ‘‘ men’s” rubber 
contraceptives. An old girlfriend of mine 
used to liken it to washing one’s feet 
with one’s socks on. The continued use 
of these and other squalid devices when 
more scientific and unobtrusive methods 
are available confirms my suspicion that 
many people feel guilty about erotic (as 
opposed to procreative) sex and use them 
as a form of self-punishment. 

Surely the purpose of non-procreative 
love-making is the expression, explora- 
tion and extension of love between two 
people already attracted to one another. 
A more liberal attitude to birth control 
and abortion will facilitate these desir- 
able objectives, whereas Mrs Farrimond’s 
“Brave New World” suggestions about 
prostitutes can only disseminate misery, 
frustration and perversion. 

She must be a very sad lady. 

Patrick A. Newmark, 

2 The BowJey, 

Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. 


Abortion 


In reply to Dr Radford, my grounds for 
stating that unicellular organisms are 
conscious is an observation made by 
Jennings on two amoebas. One amoeba 
pursued another, caught it and swal- 
lowed it. After a short interval the 
second one got out and began to swim 
away, and the first resumed pursuit. 
At this point they passed out of the 
field of Jennings’ microscope, so the 
end of the story is unknown, but it is 
difficult to account for such complex and 
seemingly purposive behaviour without 
assuming consciousness. 

The reason why I am more concerned 
for the foetus than for the mother is 
because the foetus is weak and cannot 


speak for itself, and because a good 
woman considers her child’s life more 
important than her personal convenience, 
and I wish to support what is good in 
feminine human nature and to discour- 
age what is bad. 

One of the depressing aspects of the 
abortion controversy is that many people 
seem to have forgotten what previous 
generations knew, that human person- 
ality is not fixed once and for all but 
can change. When IJ was on the staff of 
the Davidson Clinic I had a patient 
whose mother told us she had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to abort him. She 
brought him to us because he had 
neurotic difficulties. I was able to help 
him, and our psychiatric social worker 
was able to help her to be kinder to 
him. He was a nice little boy with 
average intelligence and considerable 
athletic ability - yet the ‘ reformers” 
would have wished to take his life in 
the interest of their theories about the 
unloved child. 

With regard to the press. The Scotsman 
the only daily I read, published in 
November and December, 1966, a suc- 
cession of letters and articles which 
added up to a very fair statement of 
both sides of the abortion controversy. 
All the weeklies I read are all pro- 
ALRA. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, 

Edinburgh 10. 


May I reply to Jane Darroch’s letter 
(January 20) about abortion law reform. 

Most women are in favour of more 
readily obtained legal termination of 
pregnancy as a result of their own ex- 
perience or that of their friends. There 
are many reasons other than the possible 
death of the mother why it may be un- 
desirable for a woman to bear a child 

at a particular time in her life. It is not 
suggested that any woman should be 
coerced into having an abortion, only 
that she should feel able to consult her 
doctor openly at a time of distress. 

It is impossible to say how many illegal 
abortions are performed on unmarried 
women since, for obvious reasons, these 
are done under cover of secrecy. It has 
been estimated that between 40,000 and 
200,000 illegal operations are performed 

each year. Of these, possibly 80% are 

performed on married women. Of these 
married women I suspect that most are 

mothers with two, three or four children 
who feel that they could not care ade- 
quately for another child; and where 
there may have been a failure in the 
use of contraceptives. 

I am a nurse, and I agree that the opera- 
tion to terminate pregnancy is an un- 
pleasant one. Even so, in terms of an 
already over-populated world it must be 
preferable to end the life of a very 
incompletely formed foetus than to per- 
mit an unwanted or possibly deformed 
child to be born, to die later of disease 

or starvation. For this is the alternative 

in many parts of the world. An_ en- 
lightened law in this country could help 

to influence world opinion and help pre- 
vent many human tragedies. 

On the question of responsibility. Having 
conceived, only the woman herself can 
decide whether or not it would be res- 
ponsible to give birth to her baby. The! 
foetus is a potential human being. His 
early experiences will determine many of 
his attitudes and his own ability to form 
good personal relationships. Every child 
born should be desired and loved by 
a mother able to provide its basic needs. 

Margaret Cheney, 

Alyesmore Farm, 

Shipston on Stour, Warwicks. 


Movement reporting 


In reply to Michael Wippell (February 
10), I think it is only fair to point out 
that Hazel McGee was asked to write 
her report of the Camden teach-in on 
Vietnam less than two hours before the 
news page went to press. This was when 
a report promised by another contribu- 
tor failed to materialise. 

On the general point of negative, sub- 
jective reporting, I agree that news 
reports should include as much infor- 
mation as possible, but it is equally 
important than the enthusiasm or other- 
wise which participants take away from 
a peace activity should be communicated. 
Peace News is failing if it doesn’t reflect 
the feelings of people deeply bound up 
in the fortunes of the peace movement. 
At the moment, it is sad but true that 
too many peace activities fall to inspire. 
Bob Overy, News Editor. 
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MERFYN TURNER 


The prisons 
we deserve 


It is doubtful whether people in prison 
have ever been seriously influenced by 
their treatment. While penologists work 
out programmes, the prison population, 
like the Grand Old Duke of York’s ten 
thousand men, goes up, and down, and 
half-way up again, and nobody really 
knows why. The present figures are the 
highest ever, and though the new Crimi- 
nal Justice Bill proposes to reduce the 
total, the danger is that the drop will 
be temporary. 

It is one thing to give people in prison 
an early release. It is even better not 
to send them there, unless it has to be 
for custodial reasons. But keeping people 
out of prison is a different matter. So- 
ciety itself is involved in it at close 
quarters. It will not be achieved by 
the indifference of thé man in the 
street, nor by the lofty detachment of 
the professional services. (Quintin Hogg, 
for example, who is a signatory to the 
very desirable Tory amendments to the 
Criminal Justice Bill, is able to boast 
on a television programme that he has 
never seen the inside of a prison - 
though he has played his part in send- 
ing many offenders there.) 

When things go wrong with the prison 
system, a Brigadier is appointed to put 
things right who, on his own confession, 
knows nothing about the prisons. It is 
the traditional English belief in ability 
with detachment which produces pro- 
grames that leave the basic problems 
untouched. It is in this context that there 
is truth in the comment of the Mount- 
batten Report, that society gets the 
prisons it deserves. 

The nineteenth century produced pris- 
ons to fit its penal thinking. The twen- 
tieth century has rejected the thinking, 
and retained the prisons. It has failed 
to think deeply beyond the traditional 
setting of walls, and cells, and locks and 
keys, except for a few open prisons here 
and there, and prison hostels inside the 
walls (which the Mountbatten Report 
condemns as a security risk, recommend- 
ing their removal into the community 
outside the walls). 

Penal progress since the Second World 
War is not to be seen in a radical 
departure from the physical framework 
of the Victorians, but in changes within 
it. New policies have been reduced by 
their physical setting to palliatives for 
the prisoner, something to help him to 
get his time done quicker. Not even the 
penologists, politicians, and the person- 
nel managers of the present can keep 
new wines in old bottles. However they 
label them, the bottles are bound to 
break. As we have seen recently, when 
that happens, nobody suggests that the 
bottles might be scrapped. They must 
be made stronger. And until that is 
achieved, the wine must be made weak- 
er, 


Army discipline 


The confusion arises because nobody is 
clear about the purpose of imprison- 
ment, unless it is strictly for custody. 
In their penal discussions the Victorians 
said that their mew prisons were for 
punishment, and deterrence by severity. 
There were some who argued that to 
cut off a thief’s hand was a far greater 
deterrence than to lock him up in Pen- 
tonville. There were others who felt 
ashamed that prison should not also 
reform the criminal. But the general 
feeling was that reform could only be 
incidentally enjoined with punishment. 
The twentieth century has discarded the 
notion of prison as punishment. Except 
in the case of the small proportion of 
dangerous offenders, prison is now said 
to be for training. But the prisoner still 
sees it as punishment, and views train- 
ing as an amelioration of his conditions. 
The Victorians introduced privileges as 
rewards for industry and good behaviour. 
This was the basis of the so-called pro- 
gressive stage system. Privileges had to 
be “earned,” and the most trifling in- 
fringements of rules incurred punish- 


ment. Many privileges have become part 
of the penal treatment in the post-war 
years. Old ideas about rewarding con- 
formity and punishing disobedience have 
become anachronisms. When _ punish- 
ment ceases to be automatic, rewards 
acquire the nature of rights. 

A repressive system based on a cellular 
prison has no real security problem. The 
twentieth century inherited a system 
that was based on military discipline. 
It survived until the Second World War. 
Recruitment into the service at all levels 
was largely from the armed forces. 
Governors were army officers. The uni- 
formed staff were pensioned regulars. 
Prisoners were very much the raw re- 
cruits who had to be tamed. Life was 
governed by rules. They were never ex- 
plained, because Englishmen and prison- 
ers were expected to know all about 
army discipline. 


No-man’s land 


I still have traumatic memories of my 
second day in prison, when I walked the 
length of “A” Wing, shoulder to should- 
er with a fellow prisoner, and talked 
with him, ignoring completely the curs- 
ing and shouting that came from the 
Principal Officer on the Centre. But 
when he pulled me aside and bellowed 
in my face, “And who the bloody hell 
do you think you are?”, I realised I had 
offended against him. I was guilty of 
talking to a fellow prisoner and of walk- 
ing alongside him. I should have 
marched behind him, and kept my 
mouth shut. I should stand to attention 
in front of an officer, and say “Sir” to 
him. Officers were doing this all day long, 
and saluting the Governor with a gusto 
that should have dislocated their elbow. 
In my ignorance, I didn’t realise that 
their elbows were strong through years 
of practice. 

After the Second World War the army 
began to lose its monopoly of the prison 
field. Liberal policies demanded liberally 
minded governors. The Borstal Service 
provided most of them. But finding suit- 
able officers to work under them proved 
more difficult. In conditions of full em- 
ployment, the prison service competed 
at a disadvantage, for there was an 
abundance of work that provided better 
status, better pay and infinitely better 
conditions. 

Even when pay and conditions were im- 
proved, men who were attracted into the 
service by the official publicity that 
offered a career with purpose and pros- 
pects realised that progressive policies 
tended to change their spirit, if not their 
character, on the long journey from 
Whitehall to the prison officer’s territory. 
New officers soon learnt that it was not 
Whitehall, or the Training College, or 
even the Governor who ruled the prison, 
but the Chief Officer. He had, himself, 
risen from the ranks, and in the major- 
ity of cases was unlikely to rise any 
higher. 

Chief Officers were not, as a rule, in 
sympathy with reform. A lifetime in the 
army, and almost as long again in the 
prison service, had made them reliable, 
efficient officers, which in turn won them 
promotion to the rank of “ Chief.” As 
the main link between Governor and 
officers, they were loyal to their superior. 
But they understood their officers. Their 
uniform indicated where their sympa- 
thies and their interests lay. 

The old, military school of governors 
supported their officers and made them 
fee] secure. The new school of governors 
worked differently. They encouraged the 
officer to use his initiative and to make 
judgments. There were, of course, officers 
of the old school and the new who al- 
ways acted with humanity and under- 
standing, and brought skill to bear on 
their task of handling men. But the 
majority were unable or reluctant to 
respond satisfactorily to the new de- 
mands. They found themselves in a no- 
man’s land of progress and conservatism, 
of new policies and old standing orders, 
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Sneak phote of prisoners exercising in “the yard” at Pentonville. 


of encouragement to act as social work- 
ers and reproof and censure if things 
went wrong. 

It was the failure to give officers ade- 
quate support and guidance that led to 
the dichotomy between policy that was 
good and practice that was bad. Grad- 
ually the officer lost control of the 
scene, or abandoned it. It was a matter 
of time before the explosion came. The 
rumblings could be heard when the first 
of the ‘“ Mail Train” men escaped. They 
became louder when the second followed. 
But it needed Blake and Mitchell in 
particular to stir the press to a campaign 
that produced a state of national near- 
hysteria. It was the signal for the ser- 
vices to move in. The Mountbatten In- 
quiry was commissioned to investigate 
the state of the security of the prisons. 

It reported in record time. Even before 
the public had read it, the Home Sece- 
tary announced his intention of imple- 
menting its recommendations. Instruc- 
tions were sent immediately to the 
governors of all closed prisons to give 
security the first priority. A retired army 
officer was appointed the first Inspector 
General to put the prison house in 
order. 


New bottles 


The Mountbatten Report was welcomed 
in all quarters as a document of great 
humanity. It praises penal progress 
when security is safeguarded. It recom- 
mends the classification of all prisoners 
into four categories, and the creation of 
a super-security prison for the most 
dangerous prisoners. It is only some 
15 years ago that it was being confidently 
stated that the public conscience was 
revolted by the idea of life-long sen- 
tences. Presumably, therefore, it would 
have been revolted also by the thought 
of a super-security establishment. But 
no murmur of protest has been heard 
recently, even in liberal quarters. As 
Aneurin Bevan said of the Labour Party 
in the thirties, the opposition has too 
much reverence. 

Whatever may be said in praise of the 
Mountbatten Report and its long-term 
effect on the prisons, there is no doubt 
about its short-term impact. The uni- 
formed officer may call it a return to 
sanity. For the prisoner it is a return 
to the army. Jt is putting the clock 
back until the security problem is solved. 
The danger is that when this is accom- 


plished nobody will be concerned to put 
the prison clock on again. 

It is implicit in the Mountbatten Re- 
port that governors have neglected their 
responsibility for the custody of their 
prisoners. In fact, what the prisons have 
been attempting in recent years is to 
balance their custodial duty with the 
requirements of penal policy. What used 
to be Rule 4 is now the First of the 
Prison Rules. It says that the purpose of 
the treatment of the prisoner is to help 
him to live a useful and happy life on 
his release. This implies movement in- 
side and, to a degree, outside the prison 
walls. It implies also an element of 
trust. The Victorian prisons were de- 
signed for separation, and silence. In- 
stead of movement, there was stagna- 
tion. 

The simple truth is that nineteenth 
century prisons are unsuited to twen- 
tieth century practice. They can be used 
up to a point. It is not new prisons 
on the traditional pattern that are neered, 
but new approaches to the problem. Our 
reverence for the establishment has 
brought us to the verge of penological 
bankruptcy. The government is about to 
abolish preventive detention. But it pro- 
poses to replace it with extended sen- 
tences which may very well prove to 
be the old horse with a new saddle. It 
proposes to introduce a parole scheme. 
But it wants to keep the control in its 
own hands. It discourages the use of 
prison for younger people. But it en- 
courages the spread of detention centres. 
In short, the nineteenth century has 
taught us so well that we have become 
imprisoned by its system. 

What the present demands is new wine 
in new bottles. Penal thinking and plan- 
ning must abandon its traditional frame- 
work, and devise for those offenders 
whom the courts deprive of their liberty 
new and exciting forms of treatment 
which will still guarantee society the 
protection it demands. The new approach 
may not, as the Victorians hoped, pre- 
pare the prisoner for happiness in the 
pes world. But it will offer him life in 

is! 


Merfyn Turner was the founder of Nor- 
man House, the prototype of small fam- 
ily homes for homeless discharged 
prisoners. He is well known for his BBC 
lectures on penal problems, and is the 
author of several books and pamphlets 
on different aspects of prisons. His most 
recent pamphlet, “ Prison Without Tears: 
An Examination Of Parole,” is available 
from 24 Haberton Road, London N19, 
price 2s. 
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Death of A. J. Muste 


Hugh Brock 


A. J. Muste, architect of the modern 
American pacifist and civil rights move- 
ment, died on Saturday. He celebrated 
his 82nd birthday in North Vietnam as a 
member of the four man peace mission 
which went there last month. 


Writing a few hours after the BBC 
announcement that A. J. Muste has died 
one knows that one will be unable to 
convey adequately what this one man has 
contributed to the peace movement. 

It was the arrival in London in the late 
forties of duplicated manifestos from 
A. J. and the recently formed Peace- 
makers group which made the need for 
some form of British non-violent action 
against nuclear weapons seem so urgent. 
Envelopes from the American Peace- 
makers group were opened eagerly in 
Peace News office and I remember scrap- 
ping a talk I was to give to a Camber- 
well Peace Pledge Union group and 
excitedly reading instead long portions 
of the latest call to action issued by 
A. J. and the group of young con- 
scientious objectors he had gathered 
round him. On both sides of the Atlantic 
young men and women were seeking new 
methods and techniques, new policies 
and new programmes now that they 
were freed from the problems created by 
their opposition to World War II. It was 
to A. J. they turned and in him they 
found a comradeship and understanding 


that bridged the age gap in a unique 
way. 

It is hard to remember that those were 
the days in which there was talk in 
many quarters of Russia and the USA 
preparing for World War III in 1953. The 
threat was real, the peace movement 
weak and severely hampered by the 
activities of Stalin’s Partisans for Peace 
organisation. 

As secretary of the American Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (and later as 
secretary emeritus) A. J. seemed to be 
doing a dozen things at once. The AFoR 
- a Christian peace organisation - some- 
how seemed to be able to embrace Budd- 
hists, atheists and anarchists; it spawned 
new groups: the Congress of Racial 
Equality, spearhead of the greatest civil 
rights movement the world has known, 
the Peacemakers Group, The Third Way 
Movement, the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, Polaris Action, the 
American Committee on Africa. At the 
same time this general secretary was 
to be seen throwing his weight behind 
the Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors (which still had a big job on 
its hand because of continued persecu- 
tion of war time COs), and also the War 
Resisters League. 

The files of Peace News show that he 
managed all this while at the same time 
writing a regular column for Peace News 
describing the American scene and Keep- 


Magistrates’ excesses 


An unsuccessful appeal before the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court in London last 
Wednesday made it quite clear that 
magistrates in this country have too 
much power, and that their freedom to 
deal arbitrarily with people who come 
before them ought to be severely re- 
stricted. Douglas Kepper, former editor 
of the Socialist Leader, the weekly paper 
of the Independent Labour Party, and 
veteran supporter of the Committee of 
100, was appealing against a three-month 
binding-over order imposed by a metro- 
politan magistrate last June. His 
solicitor was Ben Birnberg, specialist 
on civil rights issues, who had briefed 
Ian MacDonald, well-known to Peace 
News readers for his work with Amnesty, 
CARD and the Barnsbury Association, to 
act as counsel. 

The case argued by Mr MacDonald on 
behalf of Mr Kepper was that he had 
been wrongly bound over to keep the 
peace after a demonstration outside the 
American embassy in Grosvenor Square 
last June. On June 30, when he appeared 
in the magistrates’ court, Mr Kepper had 
pleaded not guilty to a charge of ob- 
struction and had asked to be allowed 


Reprints 


We want immediate orders for a big 
reprint of Dave Dellinger’s report on 
North Vietnam featured on pages 5 - 8 of 
this week’s Peace News. 

Bulk supplies in broadsheet form with 
illustrations will be available next week 
at 30s a 100 or 250s a 1,000 (post free). 
Single copies 6d (post 6d) or 5s dozen 
post free. 

Also coming next week is a new 12-page 
magazine-style publication entitled “A 
Green Beret Blasts the War” - an illus- 
trated reprint, from the US radical 
monthly Ramparts, of ex-US Army serge- 
ant Donald Duncan’s scathing indictment 
of the Vietnam war. 

Housmans’ order for two thousand 
coples to sell at Is 6d each (post 3d) or 
15s a dozen post free makes it possible 
to run on another 3,000 copies for free 
distribution to US personnel in Britain. 

“ Children of Vietnam,” the very disturb- 
ing colour supplement from Ramparts, 
is expected to be available in London 
any day. The advance demand already 
exceeds the quota in transit, and larger 
quantities have now been ordered. 


to call witnesses. The magistrate then 
remanded him on bail for a week until 
July 7, but also bound him over to keep 
the peace for three months without 
hearing any statement from him. When 
Mr Kepper protested that the magistrate 
hadn’t the power to do this without 
hearing evidence on the charge against 
him, the magistrate took no notice. On 
July 7 the same magistrate found Mr 
Kepper not guilty of an offence in 
Grosvenor Square, but refused to rescind 
the binding-over order when requested 
to do so. : 
However, Douglas Kepper was wrong in 
law when he suggested that the magis- 
trate had no power to bind him over 
before he had been tried. A magistrate 
has the power to bind over anyone in 
the court-room, witnesses, accused or 
spectators, as long as he gives the per- 
son an opportunity to explain why he 
thinks he should not be bound over. The 
case argued by Mr MacDonald was sub- 
stantially that Douglas Kepper had not 
been given this opportunity and that 
this was an offence against natural jus- 
tice, so the binding-over order ought to 
be quashed retrospectively. 

According to our reporter, who was pres- 
ent at last Wednesday’s appeal, the 
three judges considering the appeal did 
not conceal their legal opinion that the 
magistrate had not followed proper 
legal practice when he failed to grant 
Mr Kepper an opportunity to speak on 
his own behalf. But they refused to 
exercise their discretion in his favour 
for three reasons: one, that the bind- 
ing-over order ran out four months ago 
on September 30 last year; two, that Mr 
Kepper had suffered no harm as a result 
of the binding-over order; and three, 
that since the magistrate would have 
been perfectly entitled under due legal 
process to bind Mr Kepper over on July 
7, in effect the binding-over order had 
been improper for only one week! 

This decision is a set-back for those who 
hope to see the power of magistrates to 
deal arbitrarily with civil demonstrators 
reduced. An appeal against an improper 
binding-over order in future will have to 
show that the appellant has_ suffered 
actual harm if it is to succeed. The ques- 
tion which this case clearly raises, then, 
is whether magistrates should have the 
power to bind people over to keep the 
peace without trial. The law on this 
matter ought to be changed. We are 
pleased to hear that the National Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties is approaching 
MPs to see that this is done. 


ing readers abreast of thought and action 
in the American movement. It was for- 
tunate that the editor, F. A. Lea, recog- 
nised the importance of A. J. Muste’s 
writing and that so much of it appeared 
in the paper at a time when the British 
movement was slowly emerging from the 
isolation forced on it by World War II. 
It was the arrival in Britain of a group 
of A. J’s young men, the bicycle-riders 
to Moscow, that provided the spur for 
the early sit-down outside the War 
Office in London in 1952 and the protest 
that year at Aldermaston, Britain’s then 
top-secret atom bomb plant. 

Hearing A. J. Muste deal with hostile 
questions at a press conference is some- 
thing I shall not easily forget. At the 
Tavistock Hotel last month he was an- 
swering for the Hanoi team after a 
journalist had insinuated that the mis- 
sion were prepared to see the lives of 
Vietnamese Catholics sacrificed to secure 
peace. The clear, calm survey which 
A. J. gave of the actual position of 
Catholics in North and South Vietnam, 
of the appeal of Catholic leaders in the 
South for an end to the war was both 
convincing and factual enough to make 
good newspaper copy. But that was not 
basically a hostile press conference. It 
was in the tough fifties, when peace was 
a naughty word and every pacifist a 
communist in disguise, that A. J. was 
to be seen at his best. He could be im- 
patient and angry, but when peace 
groups got into difficulties over nego- 
tiations with government officials it was 
A. J. Muste who was called in. For me 
his outstanding feat was getting the 
Russian government to grant visas to 
the ‘“ Ban-the-Bomb” march from San 
Francisco to Moscow. Every aspect of 
their walk across Poland and Russia had 
to be painfully negotiated - most of it 
as I recall, after the march had already 
left San Francisco. It was yet another 
tribute to A. J’s sagacity that while 
he had always been outspoken on the 
differences between the anti-war posi- 
tion of the pacifist movement and 
policies of the Partisans of Peace, he had 
been able to kéep open lines of com- 
munication with official circles in Mos- 
cow. 

I am able to write about only a part 
of A. J’s life. He had outlived so many 
of his contemporaries who might have 
told of his political campaigns for 
the exploited and unemployed in the 
hungry ‘twenties and ’thirties, of A. J. 
sitting on a platform with the worn out 
soles of his boots stuffed with news- 
papers. Nor can I write informatively 
about his work and influence in Ameri- 
can and world church affairs. 

When in the past A. J. Muste was ill, 
there would be talk about the impossi- 
bility of a radical peace movement sur- 
viving without him. Today, along with 
others, I mourn the passing of a very 
dear friend, but I am not unhappy about 
the future of the American peace move- 
ment. There are too many who have 
come under his influence and been 
schooled by him. They will be his living 
memorial. 

Hugh Brock was editor of Peace News 
from 1955 to 1964: he was a founder 
member of the DAC against nuclear war 
and has been involved in many non- 
violent action projects. 

Meeting for A. J. Muste on Monday, 
February 20 at Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, Lon- 
don WC2, at 6 pm. Sponsored by WRI, 
FPC, ICDP, PN, IFoR. 


MONEY 


Donations are still coming in well for 
the Peace News fund, in response to 
John Arden’s appeal last month. With 
another £403 received last week, the 
total received since the appeal went out 
is £1,047. This is still £1,000 below what 
we would like to have received by this 
time; if you can help fill the gap, please 
spare us something. To all those who 
have already given, our thanks. 

THE EDITOR 
Send donations to the Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


One of the occupational hazards of the 
pacifist-anarchist (or all-purpose-left- 
wing-protester, as Peter Simple with un- 
conscious accuracy describes him) is the 
apparent possession of the symptoms of 
all but classifiable paranoia. They are 
most apparent, of course, to those most 
interested in the protection of the status 
quo, who find them a useful device in 
the discrediting of any dissent. 
Occasionally, however, an event of quite 
incontrovertible significance occurs which 
completely justifies (or more accurately 
disproves the existence, as such, of) this 
paranoia. One such event happened last 
week when, by an incredibly ham-fisted 
piece of chicanery involving some per- 
haps fortunately under-intelligent local 
policemen, the Army arrested a Mr Les- 
lie Parkes on a charge of desertion, of 
which a civilian court had previously 
cleared him. Since even alleged deser- 
tion is a serious offence in the Army, 
Mr Parkes was allowed no bail, but in- 
stead was kept in a small windowless 
steel cell, and manacled and guarded 
by soldiers with pickaxe handles when- 
ever he left it. 

Two things stand out about this case. 
For a start, since the story broke, the 
army seems to have made no effort to 
concede in any way to public opinion, 
or even to shirk publicity. Can it be 
that the desertion rate has reached such 
heights that they need to use Mr Parkes 
as an awful warning to other soldiers 
who might be contemplating it? Second- 
ly, it’s a concrete example of the Army’s 
proverbial, and what Mr Jack Ashley 
described in the Commons as intolerable, 
disregard for basic human rights. The 
question cannot be brushed aside - just 
how far is even the most apparently 
democratic society which relies on such 
an organisation for its defence, away 
from being a police state? 


It all rather belies the moderate, even 
pacific tone of the Army’s recruiting 
ad in last Sunday’s Observer colour sup- 
plement. Under the usual photo of intre. 
pid male models decked out in curiously 
clean combat gear, staggering through a 
swamp, it read: “If your friends think 
you’re crazy to do this - don’t argue 
with them. Let them talk themselves 
out. This will lower the temperature. 
Then present them with the facts.” 
No doubt this was what the fracas (re 
ported on the back page) in Lewis’s 
at Leicester was all about. A little 
knowledge - particularly of non-violence 
would indeed appear to be a dangerous 
thing. 

2 
There was once a Japanese film called 
The Seven Samurai, which was both 
very exciting and disturbingly complex 
about ideas of honour, courage and 
violence. One of its themes was the 
danger of tyranny in those who come 
to protect you from tyranny. Then there 
was an American film called The Magni- 
ficent Seven, which had mixed-up self- 
interested heroes, and noted that un- 
armed peasants don’t always like the 
results when they call in gunfighters to 
protect them; but in the end the gun- 
fighters are real heroes, and the baddies 
are driven off, and everyone is happy. 
And now there is Return of the Seven, 
which has more baddies and (except for 
Yul Brynner) different heroes. They are 
mixed up, too, but in a fairly perfunc- 
tory way; and even more perfunctory is 
the scene where the unarmed villagers 
once again start not liking the fighting 
and again ask the gunfighters to go away 
and stop protecting them. “ The hell we 
will,” growls Yul Brynner, and that, 
apart from a few words about making 
people stand up for themselves, is that. 
Tremendous carnage, more conventional 
heroics, and the gunfighters pull out, 
leaving the villagers industrious and 
happy, with children dancing round in 
circles. 
a what’s happening in Vietnam, in 
act. 
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Hang Thao Street, Nam Dinh. 


DAVE DELLINGER 


Eyewitness in North Vietnam 


Dave Dellinger is editor of “ Libera- 
tion.” He has recently returned to 
the US from North Vietnam: he 
was there from October 28 to 
November 15 last year. Mr Dellin- 
ger is an executive member of the 
Committee for Non-violent Action 
(CNVA): he pioneered before 
World War II in the application of 
non-violence to the struggle for 
civil rights, and served three years 
in a federal prison as a conscien- 
tious objector to war. He is a work- 
ing printer and typesetter, and is 
one of the best known peace and 
anti-Vietnam war activists in Amer- 
ica today. Many readers will re- 
member the articles on Cuba which 
he contributed to Peace News in 
1964. This report is anpearing 
simultaneously in “ Liberation.” 


I hope that I may be forgiven for be- 
ginning this report by saying that I 
recoil from the prospect of writing it, 
because of the difficulties of communica- 
tion involved. The problem is partly the 
superficiality of our most cherished 
words and concepts before the abrupt 
finality of premature, man-made death 
and the lingering horror of dismem- 
bered or faceless survivors. But there is 
a cultural and political problem as well, 
involving the gap between American ex- 
perience and Vietnamese experience, 
American political assumptions and 
Vietnamese assumptions. 

What words are there with which to 
talk to any young mother who tearfully 
hands one a snapshot of her three dead 
Ghildren? But what does an American 
say to a young Vietnamese mother who 
hands him such a snapshot and says: 
“We Vietnamese do not go to the 
United States to fight your people. Why 
have they come over here to kill my 
children?” 

What can one say to a 20-year-old girl, 
swathed in bandages and still in a state 
of shock because her mother, father, 
three brothers and sisters were all killed 
at their noonday meal when American 
bombers attacked the primitive agricul- 
tural village in which they lived? She 
herself was pulled unconscious and 
severely burned from the straw hut in 
which the rest of the family perished. 

““ Ask your President Johnson,” she said 
to me, “if our straw huts were made 
of steel and concrete” (a reference to 
the President’s claim that our targets 
in North Vietnam are military structures 
of steel and concrete). ‘Ask him if our 
Catholic church that they destroyed was 
a military target, with its 36 pictures of 
the Virgin, whom we revere. Tell him 
that we will continue our life and strug- 
gle, no matter what future bombings 
there will be, because we know that 
without independence and freedom noth- 
ing is worthwhile.” 

I went. with her to a nearby “Hate 


Memorial.” It was not dedicated to 
hatred of those whom the United States 
labels as aggressors and villains. Instead, 
on one side of the monument, the in- 
scription said: 

“In Hatred against the US Pirates 

Who Killed our Countrymen 

Of Phuxa Village 

Nhat Tan Commune 

On August 13, 1966.” 
The other side read: 

“Firmly Hold the Plow 

Firmly hold the Rifle 

Be Determined to Fight and Win 

Over the American Aggressors 

In order to Avenge our Fellow Coun- 

trymen 

Of Phuxa, Nhat Tan.” 
Of the 237 houses in Phuxa, 40 were 
destroyed on August 13. Thirty-two per- 
sons were killed. Meanwhile, an Ameri- 
can mother mourns the death of her son, 
drafted into the armed forces and shot 
down on a bombing raid over Vietnam. 
In the United States we are told that 
he was defending the Vietnamese 
People against Chinese aggression, but 
there are no Chinese soldiers in Viet- 
nam. In fact, the Vietnamese will tell 
you that the last Chinese soldiers to 
invade Vietnam were 180,000 US-sup- 
ported Chiang Kai-shek troops, in the 
winter of 1945-6. They helped the Allies 
suppress the Vietnamese independence 
which the United States had promised 
Vietnam when we needed her help dur- 
ing World War II. 


Colonial mistakes 


Earlier, when the Vietnamese first de- 
clared their independence, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, the Allies hastily rearmed 
90,000 Japanese soldiers, who had been 
waiting shipment back to Japan. During 
the next nine years, the United States 
supplied 80% of the cost of the unsuc- 
cessful “ French” war to preserve West- 
ern colonialism in Indo-China. President 
Eisenhower’s refusal, in 1956, to allow 
democratic elections and reunification of 
Vietnam, as promised in the Geneva 
Accords, was not our first flagrant be- 
trayal of Vietnamese independence. 
Most Americans are ignorant of these 
facts, or dimly aware of them as un- 
fortunate mistakes committed in a con- 
fused and distant past, but there is 
hardly a Vietnamese family today that 
does not measure America’s broken 
promises in terms of the death of one or 
more loved ones. 

How does one greet a 17-year-old boy 
who limps painfully across the room. 
looking as if he were 50 (though he will 
never reach that age) because his face 
and neck, legs and arms are covered 
with welts and abscesses from napalm 
burns? I don’t know, but I remember 
protest meetings in the United States at 
which Christian clergymen have said: 
“It may be true that our tax money 
buys napalm but you can’t expect Ameri- 
cans to refuse to pay their income taxes 
in protest. After all, whatever mistakes 
the United States may make this a demo- 


cratic country and we must obey its 

laws.” 
We weep for your wounds, Thai Binh 
Dan, and those of your countrymen. 
But we hope that you don’t expect 
us to be so rash as to revolt against the 
society that inflicted them. Don’t be 
discouraged. There is a solution and 
we will tell it to you. You can revolt 
against your government. Tell your 
bothers and sisters who are not yet 
wounded that if they are anzious to 
avoid your fate, that is what they 
must do. 
We admit that the United States had 
no business getting involved in Viet- 
nam in the first place, but you must 
remember that we are a big and power- 
ful country. Now that we are there we 
can’t just withdraw; that is, we can’t 
just stop the murder, stop trying to dic- 
tate to your people what kind of econ- 
omic and political system they can 
have, stop pretending that our massive 
terrorisation of your people is some- 
how a way of protecting them against 
intimidation and terror. 
So it’s up to you Thai Binh Dan. You 
must get your people to come over to 
our side. You must get them to turn 
against your government so that it 
will be forced to surrender. (‘Come 
to the conference table ” is the way we 
put it in the United States; surely you 
can see how reasonable that sounds.) 
Meanwhile we shall continue the na- 
palm and the other bombing, which, 
if you stop to think of it, will help you 
in your struggle against your govern- 
ment. 
Be of good cheer, Dan. After the peace 
that we all desire so earnestly, if 
your country lines up satisfactorily on 
our side of the Cold War, our govern- 
ment will probably permit us, after a 
few years, to bring dozens, possibly 
even hundreds of your people to the 
United States. Here, in our warm- 
hearted. rich and democratic country, 
they will be given every consolation. 
Our women will weep over them, our 
skilled plastic surgeons will remove 
the worst of the scars, and the most 
enlightened of our businessmen will 
write tax-deductible cheques to cover 
their expenses. 


School bombed 


What does one say to a seven-year-old 
lad who (if he manages to survive future 
attacks) will have to go through life 
with only one arm, because his right 
arm was severed near the shoulder in a 
bombing raid? When I talked with him 
and a 12-year-old friend, who had lost a 
leg in a different attack. I tried to get 
away from the horrors of war. I asked 
them about their school and told them 
about the daily life of my 10- and 14- 
year-olds in the United States. 

We had a good conversation. There were 
the beginnings, at least, of trust and 
affection. But there was no way we could 
get away from the war, as one can do in 
the United States by turning off the 
news or changing the topic. 
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School? Seven-year-old Dai had lost his 
arm when his kindergarten was bombed. 
Ten of his classmates and the teacher 
were killed; nine were wounded. Twelve- 
year-old Chinh had been on his way to 
his school one morning with a friend 
when: 
“There was the explosion of bombs 
and I didn’t know that my leg was 
cut but only that I couldn't stand up 
and that I couldn’t walk any longer... 
My friend Ve put me on his back 
and got me near the trenches. Then 
another explosion knocked us Into 
the trenches where there was water 
and we got all wet. Ve kept pulling 
me through the water to get away 
from the bombs. He put me in a dry 
place and saw that there was lots of 
blood and was afraid and went to the 
village to get my father ... When 
my father was carrying me to the first- 
aid station I still could see everything 
all around and I saw a number of my 
friends and some of the villagers lying 
dead on the ground. Then I lost my 
consciousness and couldn’t see any- 
thing.” 
My notes say: “It is amazing how simply 
and naturally he speaks, without a trace 
of self-consciousness or self-pity. I won- 
der if he will be able to preserve such a 
healthy attitude as he goes through life 
without a leg.” 


Indignation 


While we were talking, American planes 
came suddenly upon us (as they do, 
day and night, all over Vietnam), roar- 
ing over the little complex of primitive 
shelters and the communal well at which 
women were washing their supper dishes 
and the three of us were talking. We 
took to shelter and continued the con- 
versation. They told me that some of 
their friends had been killed while herd- 
ing water buffalo: “The planes swoop 
down on the fields and machine gun the 
beasts and the people.” 

Earlier that day Miss Tuyen, a 20-year- 
old peasant girl in the village of Nam 
Ngan, told me that two of her brothers 
one eight and one three, had been killed 
less than a month earlier in the field 
where they had been taking care of 
buffalo. Miss Tuyen had been introduced 
to me as a “village hero” who had 
carried twice her weight in ammunition 
on her shoulders during an attack, trans- 
porting crates of shells through the nar- 
row trenches to the anti-aircraft stations. 
It was only when I tried to turn the con- 
versation to personal subjects, asking 
about her family, that I learned about 
the strafing of her brothers. An older 
brother had been killed at the age of 
18, at the battle of Dien Bien Phu, the 
last major battle of the French Resist- 
ance War, which led to the Geneva 
Agreements and (supposedly) recogni- 
tion of the independence and sovereignty 
of the unified country of Vietnam. 


continued on page 6 
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‘We are as offended by Johnson’s hypocrisy 
as by his cruelty’ 


from page 5 


Perhaps it is worth quoting part of what 
Miss Tuyen said to me: 


“When the planes come bombing and 
strafing our native land we feel a great 
indignation. We are making every 
effort to shoot them down, in order 
to avenge our young people who have 
been cut down by the American ag- 
gressors ... What would young Ameri- 
cans think if they were living peace- 
fully and suddenly another country 
came and started killing them? For 
this reason, in spite of the planes all 
aver the skies, we do not fear them. 

. . When I was carrying ammunition 
a bomb exploded near me and cov- 
ered me with dirt but I struggled free 
in order to continue fighting. We only 
have rifles in the ground forces but we 
are making every effort to bring down 
the planes. Since August 5, 1964, we 
have participated in more than a hun- 
dred battles (I can’t remember the 
exact number), but we are still firm 
in the battle. 


“At night when the planes come, IJ 
volunteer to cook rice. I reach every 
difficult place to serve the soldiers. 
During the day I go to the fields and 
gather vegetables for the army. They 
come, we open fire; they go, we con- 
tinue picking vegetables .. . Bombing 
is continuous but we never feel tired. 
... It is very clear that the young 
people in my village are ready to 
sacrifice their lives if necessary to de- 
fend our independence. The struggle 
may last for years, but we realise that 
we will win. 
“During the resistance against the 
French colonialists, when we won our 
independence, one of my brothers lost 
his life. He was 18 at the time. Now 
the Americans have come, massacring 
the people in our village. That has 
fanned our hatred. We know that the 
American aggressors may commit more 
crimes against our village, but we 
have no alternative but to stand firm. 
“Recently, as I told you, my aunt and 
my two younger brothers were killed, 
and I can’t help feeling a great hatred. 
I am determined to avenge this blood 


debt . . . We know that our battle is 
very difficult but we can see our vic- 
tory ahead. 
“Tt’s hard to find the words to tell you 
all our experiences but I realise that 
you can see much for yourself. On 
your return, I hope that you can help 
the American people to understand the 
truth; and if you don’t mind, I send 
my regards both to the peace move- 
ment in your country and also to your 
wife and to my brothers and sisters 
in your family. As for me I have no 
alternative but to go on fighting. When 
one day our country is reunited in 
freedom, I hope to greet you in our 
village on your way to Saigon.” 
The village in which this interview took 
place was another of those unbelievably 
primitive agricultural villages, similar to 
Phuxa, which cover the countryside. 
There was no way in which it could be 
considered a military target, except per- 
haps that its people fire back at attack- 
ing American planes. Yet because of 
the frequency with which bombs are 
dropped in the vicinity, every primitive 
straw hut had an individual under- 
ground concrete shelter that the family 
could slip into during night attacks. 


Strafe anything 


In addition, there was a network of 
trenches, some of them concrete and 
some brick-lined. These trenches led 
away from the houses to larger shelters 
and to anti-aircraft stations. Before such 
villages have electricity, plumbing or 
paved roads, they have concrete trenches 
and bomb shelters to protect them from 
the advocates of the Great Society. 
While\| I was at Nam Ngan, I watched 
the peasants thresh rice by hand. AI- 
though they have no threshing machines, 
or for that matter sewing machines, 
washing machines, refrigerators - any of 
the things most Americans take for 
granted - they have to have machine 
guns and rifles to fight off the American 
attackers. 

Now, a few hours after my conversation 


with Miss Tuyen, I was in another little 
hamlet, a few miles away, talking with 
Dai and Chinh and listening to the 
bombs explode. We estimated by the 
blast and illumination that they were 
falling in an area between a mile and 
perhaps five miles away. I tried to cal- 
culate whether some of them might be 
falling on Nam Ngan village, and won- 
dered whether Miss Tuyen was cooking 
rice or carrying ammunition. 


I knew that I would probably never 
find out, because in a few minutes I 
would be on the road. It was dark al- 
ready and night-time is the only time it 
is “safe” to travel in North Vietnam. 
Now the planes were dropping flares, 
bathing everything in an eerie light, and 
despite myself, I found myself wonder- 
ing whether this was to make it easier 
to strafe “anything that moved,” as the 
Vietnamese charge is the common prac- 
tice. 

In the minds of the American gunners, 
anything that moved would almost be a 
“red” totalitarian or terrorist, or, at 
the very least, an ignorant and inferior 
“ gook.” I looked at seven-year-old Dai, 
with his missing arm, and 12-year-old 
Chinh, with his missing leg, and thought 
of Miss Tuyen’s three- and eight-year- 
old brothers, who had been shot down a 
few weeks earlier, while tending buffalo. 
I didn’t want to think about what might 
be happening to any children who had 
been caught cowering in a field when 
the flares dropped. So I turned to Dai 
and Chinh and tried to explain to them 
that many American airmen think that 
they are helping the Vietnamese people 
when they bomb and strafe Vietnamese 
villages. It wasn’t easy. 


In Hanoi 


As long as I was in Hanoi, I was able 
to keep a relatively open mind and raise 
questions when I was told about the 
“deliberate bombing” of residential 
areas, schools and hospitals. Something, 
perhaps my own type of Americanism, 
rose up inside me, and I tried to deny 


Than Hoa General Hospital. Several blocks of hospital buildings were destroyed. 


that Americans would knowingly bomb 
and strafe civilians, at least as part of 
deliberate governmental policy. 

At dusk I sometimes sat on a bench 
by the lake and enjoyed the beauty 
of the thunder and lightning in the 
background - until I became adjusted 
to the fact that it was not really thunder 
and lightning, but the explosion and illu- 
mination of bombs in the outskirts. Oeca- 
sionally in Hanoi in November, one’s 
eardrums would be threatened by par- 
ticularly loud explosions, which generally 
turned out to be Vietnamese anti-aircraft 
fire from the roofs of nearby buildings. 
Twice while I was there, after shelter 
alarms and deafening blasts on all sides, 
the Vietnamese told me that they had 
shot down pilotless reconnaissance planes 
over the inner city. I saw the wreckage 
of one such plane. I could lie on my 
bed in the Thong Nhat hotel and watch 
the flames at the mouths of the guns on 
the roof of an adjacent building as they 
fought off occasional intruders. I talked 
with several people who had fuel tanks 
crash on their houses, or an isolated 
bomb, as an American pilot tried to 
lighten his load in order to facilitate 
his get-away. 


Dispersal 


A Polish diplomat told me that from 
inside the Polish embassy he had caught 
on tape the explosion of American bombs 
which fell in the embassy district in 
June. He said that it caused a sensation 
in Warsaw when he played the tape on 
his leave. But the inner city of Hanoi 
had not suffered any major attack and 
during the time I was in North Vietnam 
it was indeed a small island of relative 
safety. 

The Vietnamese, who have suffered 
from ceaseless escalation, even as Presi- 
dent Johnson assured the world that 
“We seek no wider war,” considered 
the partial sparing of inner Hanoi as 
a temporary public relations gimmick 
that would not last much longer. In 
North Vietnam they say that there are 
two events which are invariably followed 
by particularly brutal bombing raids. 
One is a severe military set-back in the 
South. (“ After they have lost a battle 
on the ground they seem to need to 
reassure themselves by dropping tons 
and tons of bombs on our towns and 
cities.”’) , 

The other is a speech by President John- 
son assuring the world of his love for 
little children and his devotion to world 
peace. (A Vietnamese writer said to 
me: ‘“ We are as offended by Johnson’s 
hypocrisy as by his cruelty.” A doctor 
said: “You have no idea how angry 
Johnson makes us with his ‘carrot’ of 
a million dollars for economic aid. He 
is as cynical as he is barbarous. Why, 
do you realise that some days the planes 
come dropping bombs and Killing our 
children, and then the next day they 
may drop toys and candy, and leaflets 
urging us to surrender.) 

For my part, I shared the Vietnamese 
expectations of the worst for Hanoi 
(though I remembered hopefully that 
even the Nazis did not bomb Paris dur- 
ing World War II, apparently for fear 
of provoking world-wide indignation). 
At the same time, I could not help being 
grateful for the delay in bombing the 
inner city. In a strange way, perhaps 
the American peace movement, which 
tends to be rather too quickly discour- 
aged by its inability to reverse twenty 
years of American foreign policy with a 
few demonstrations, might take some 
credit (along with world public opinion) 
for having saved many Vietnamese lives, 
by forcing the military-industrial com- 
plex to accelerate its aggression at a 
slower rate than it might otherwise have 
done, thus giving the Vietnamese the 
opportunity to disperse and decentralise. 
They had evacuated half or more of the 
population (including most of the chit- 
dren and older people) and had scattered 
most of Hanoi’s factories and schools 
throughout rural and jungle areas. 

My first trip outside Hanoi was a brief 
one, to the village of Phuxa, which did 
not provide conclusive evidence of civi- 
lian bombing as governmental policy. 
Phuxa was clearly not a military target 
itself, and was not near anything that 
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‘Fragmentation bombs ... useless against 
buildings, deadly against people’ 


When Mrs Ngoc Bao was eight months pregnant, a piece of shrapnel 
penetrated her hip and lodged itself in the face of her unborn baby. 
Mrs Bao haemorrhage, and an hour later the baby was born. Both the 
mother and the baby were saved, though the incident occurred in a 
primitive village that had never had any trained medical workers till 
about two years ago. The shrapnel was removed from the baby’s 
cheek three hours after birth by a 30-year-old doctor, trained since 
independence. (The photo on page 1, shows the baby just after the 
operation, with the piece of shrapnel resting in the nurse’s hand.) 
Mrs Bao told Mr Dellinger that she had left Haiphong, which was 
menaced by attacks, and returned to her husband’s native home, a little 
cluster of houses in Hiep Hoa district, “where there were no military 
targets. Of course, we now know that no place is safe from attack.” 


appeared a likely military target. In 
fact, it was surrounded by fields and 
dykes. Thirty-two civilians had been 
killed, but the damage had been done 
by three airplanes which dropped a total 
of five bombs and 14 rockets. 

In August, in the United States, I had 
talked with an ex-Marine, returned from 
service in Vietnam, who had told me 
that out of a combination of irritation 
and boredom he and his buddies had 
opened fire on civilians in a South Viet- 
namese village that lay beneath the spot 
on a hillside where they had been stand- 
ing guard all day. It is not hard to 
imagine that from time to time, en- 
raged or frightened airmen might drop 
bombs on ‘Communist villages” with- 
out great qualms of conscience. Clearly 
such incidents need not reflect govern- 
mental policy. 

While I was in Phuxa, an alarm was 
sounded by the ringing of the village 
bell, and all lights were extinguished, 
but the planes passed noisily overhead 
to drop their bombs on other targets. I 
was prepared to believe - and still am - 
that the three offending planes, on 
August 13, might have been over-anxious 
to get rid of their load and return to 
safety, rather than to carry out their 
original assignment. 


Timing device 


Later, however, when I made two exten- 
sive trips outside Hanoi, I reluctantly 
agreed with the Vietnamese that the 
United States has consciously and de- 
liberately attacked the civilian popula- 
tion in a brutal attempt to destroy 
civilian morale. The best defence my 
American pride could muster was to 
say that the American people would not 
knowingly tolerate such practices. I 
urged Vietnamese officials to invite other 
non-Communist observers, including per- 
haps a few American newsmen or even 
someone like Senator Fulbright, to see 
the damage and report the facts to the 
American people. I argued that when the 
American people found out the nature 
and effects of the bombings, they would 
put an end to them. 

Even apart from the widespread des- 
truction of villages, cities and towns, I 
see no way to explain away the universal 
use of fragmentation bombs. Fragmenta- 
tion bombs are useless against bridges 
and buildings of any kind, but are 
deadly against people. In fact another 
name for them is anti-personnel bombs. 
I saw these bombs everywhere I went 
in North Vietnam. 

There are different types of fragmenta- 
tion bombs, but they all start with a 
“mother ” bomb. (The term itself tells us 
something about our culture. Do we know 
nothing more about motherhood than 
this? Or is it that we have accepted the 
fact that mothers produce off spring who 
are destined to become killers?) The 
mother bomb explodes in the air over 
the target area, releasing 300 smaller 


bombs, typically the size of either a 
grapefruit or a pineapple. 

Each of the smaller bombs then ejects 
a spray of 150 tiny pellets of steel, which 
are so small that they bounce uselessly 
off concrete or steel, though they are 
very effective when they hit a human 
eye or heart. Vietnamese doctors told 
me that they have difficulty operating 
on patients wounded by these bombs, 
because the steel is so small that it is 
hard to locate, except through X-rays. 
(There are more target areas in Vietnam 
than there are X-ray machines.) 
According to the Vietnamese, the general 
pattern of most attacks is to drop heavy 
explosive bombs and then to follow a 
few minutes later with fragmentation 
bombs and strafing, so as to interfere 
with relief operations and to kill those 
who are trying to flee the bombed-out 
area. From _ personal observation, I 
learned that the fragmentation bombs 
are equipped with timing devices so 
that they do not all eject their mur- 
derous barrage right away. When relief 
workers are trying to rescue the 
wounded, or later when the planes have 
departed and the all-clear has been 
sounded, hundreds of fragmentation 
bombs may explode, wounding or killing 
the innocent. 

On my return to the United States, I 
discussed the uses of fragmentation 
bombs with a representative of the State 
Department. The only justification that 
he could offer was that they cut down 
the activities of guerrillas. But of course, 
there are no guerrillas in North Viet- 
nam, and there will be none unless the 
United States extends its land invasion 
to the North. And I talked with a mother 
in Than Hoa province who complained 
that it is difficult for children and par- 
ents to find one another after a raid be- 
cause of the delayed-action fragmenta- 
tion bombs. 


Results criminal 


In practice I know of only two possible 
explanations for the use of fragmentation 
bombs: (1) as part of a deliberate 
attempt to terrorise the civilian popula- 
tion. This explanation is held by every- 
one IJ talked with in Vietnam. (2) as a 
way of trying to kill any soldiers who 
might be on their way south. (Perhaps 
the State Department representative 
meant “soldiers” when he said “ guer- 
rillas.”) 

Technically, this would fit in with the 
American claim that the bombing is 
aimed at military targets, but it would 
rob such a claim of any moral attrac- 
tiveness or humanitarian meaning, since 
fragmentation bombs obviously cannot 
distinguish between soldiers in transit 
and children in search of their mothers, 
or any other category of human beings. 
Even if one gives the United States the 
benefit of the doubt as to intent, the 
results can only be classified as criminal. 
Widespread use of fragmentation bombs 


in the North becomes the equivalent, on 
a large scale, of the practice in the 
South of shelling, napalming or setting 
fire to a village which is suspected of 
harbouring a few guerrillas. 

There have been some practical re- 
straints on this practice in the South, 
because of occasional publicity and at- 
tendant public reaction; but until now, 
Americans have not been made aware 
of the nature and implications of their 
bombing ef the North. They have pre- 
ferred to believe, for the sake of their 
own illusory peace of mind, that it is 
possible to send an average of nearly 
a thousand bombers a day to attack the 
small country of Vietnam in an essen- 
tially sanitary and surgical operation 
that impedes “aggression” and spares 
civilians. 


Vietnamese Guernica 


The figure of a thousand planes a day 
is the Vietnamese estimate of the daily 
average during the period I was in Viet- 
nam (from October 28 to November 15, 
1966). The American estimate is some- 
what lower, but, with typical deception, 
does not include attacks originating in 
Thailand, where the United States has 
built seven large bases, with as little 
publicity as it could get away with. 
According to Arthur Cook, Bangkok cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mail, 
more than half of all the air attacks 
on North Vietnam now originate in Thai- 
land. (Viet Report, October, 1966.) Even 
the American figures would imply that 
Vietnam has a virtually limitless supply 
of ‘‘ military targets.” 

About thirty-five miles south of Hanoi, 
I visited the ruins of what once had been 
Phu Ly, a city with a population of over 
ten thousand. It was a gruesome Viet- 
mamese Guernica. Not a building was 
still standing. Despite the fact that I 
think that the Air Force and the White 
House have grossly exaggerated Ameri- 
can ability to carry out “ pin-point,” 
“ precision”’ bombing, I do not see how 
the total destruction of a city of this 
size can be passed off as an accident. 
As if a city of more than ten thousand 
people could be reduced to rubble and 
ashes by a few bombs that were aimed 
at a bridge or railroad terminal but 
missed their mark! 

Phu Ly was attacked on six different 
occasions, five of them between July 14 
and November 5, 1966 (when I happened 
to be in the outskirts). The heaviest 
attacks were on the mornings of Octo- 
ber 1 and 2, when an estimated 250 
heavy bombs were dropped on the city. 
Survivors told me that after the heaviest 
bombings, planes returned at intervals 
of 20 to 30 minutes to strafe anything 
that moved. 

Before I went to Nam Dinh, North Viet- 
nam’s third largest city, I met the mayor, 
Mrs Tran Thi Doan, in a rural hideaway 
some five or six miles outside the city, 
where it was considered safer to talk. 
Nam Dinh is a textile city of about 
93,000 population, about 60 miles south- 
west of Hanoi and 18 miles from the 
seacoast. It is about 25 miles from Phu 


Ly. 

In view of the American suspicion that 
the Vietnamese exaggerate the extent of 
bombing damage, it is interesting to 
note that Mayor Doan supplied me with 
Statistics that appear to have underesti- 
mated the damage to Nam Dinh. For 
example, she told me that 881 houses 
had been destroyed in 33 attacks, ren- 


dering 12,000 people homeless. She said 
that 13% of the city had been destroyed. 
When one walks through block after 
block that has been completely flattened, 
and, in addition, surveys dozens and doz- 
ens of other buildings that turn out, 
on examination, to be empty shells, with 
a section of the roof caved in or a wall 
shattered, it is hard to estimate percen- 
tages. This was particularly true in my 
case because planes had been in the 
province off and on all day and my 
Vietnamese guides, including Mayor 
Doan, rushed me from location to loca- 
tion in a speeding jeep and kept urging 
me to hurry when I wandered through 
the debris. : 
Even so, I had the definite impression 
that something more than the announced 
13% of the city had been destroyed. 
Later, when we were back in the rural 
hideaway and bombs could be_ heard 
exploding in the background, thereby 
reminding me of the frequency of at- 
tacks, I told my impression that more 
than 13% had been destroyed, and asked 
if the statistics included damage from 
raids that had taken place last week. It 
turned out that the statistics were only 
up to date as of September 20, two 
weeks earlier, and that since that time 
there had been seven additional attacks, 
whose grim results had not yet been 
itemised and added to the totals. 

Since writing the above, I have learned 
of Harrison Salisbury’s visit to Nam 
Dinh. Interestingly enough, reporting on 
his visit, which took place on December 
25, during the Christmas truce, he re- 
peats the figure of 13% destruction. On 
the other hand, he speaks of 51 attacks, 
which is an increase of 11 since my visit 
on November 4 and 5, and 18 since 
September 20. He still gives the figure 
of 89 killed and 405 wounded, which I 
had been told was the total up to Sep- 
tember 20. 


Underestimated 


Salisbury has been criticised for passing 
Vietnamese statistics as if they were 
credible, but in the case of Nam Dinh 
the real statistics are undoubtedly more 
damaging to American claims than those 
he used. Certainly, he would have been 
better advised to say, in his first dis- 
patch, that the statistics came from the 
Vietnamese and the visual observations 
were his own. But what did his critics 
imagine: that he counted the 881 homes 
that had been destroyed, most of which 
had been so totally demolished that no 
one could possibly have counted them 
anyway? 

Obviously, an intelligent and honest re- 
porter can only be asked to indicate 
whether his own observation of the 
damage makes the official statistics ap- 
pear credible. The only incredible aspect 
of these statistics is that with such pul- 
verisation of the area, only 89 persons 
would have been killed. It is a tribute, 
both to Vietnamese honesty and to the 
success of. their evacuation procedures 
and other safety measures, that they an- 
nounce such a low death rate. 

When I visited Nam Dinh, areas almost 
totally destroyed included the working 
class residential areas of Hang Thao 
Street, where, according to official statis- 
tics, 17,680 persons had lived, and Hoang 
Van Thu Street, which had housed nearly 
8,000. Because of the precautionary 
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policy of evacuating the large cities and 
other areas of concentrated population, 
less than 2,600 persons still lived on 
these two streets when they were sub- 
jected to repeated attacks. 

In passing, let me point out that Mayor 
Doan’s estimate of 12,000 rendered home- 
less for the entire city aparently could 
not have been based on the population 
before evacuation, since more than 
25,000 persons lived on Hang Thao and 
Hoang Van Thu streets in normal times. 
On the other hand, I cannot state de- 
finitely that her figures included only 
those who remained after evacuation (in 
this case, the 2,600 thought to have lived 
on these two streets at the time of the 
attacks) since unfortunately I did not 
notice the discrepancy until too late to 
inquire. 

In any event, the damage was massive - 
far out of line with any comforting 
thoughts we may have about precision 
bombing of purely military targets - and 
the human effects incalculable. 

Judging from the neighbourhood, and 
from an occasional shell of a building 
that was not completely demolished, I 
would call Hang Thao Street a “slum” 
area. On the other hand, Hoang Van 
Thu Street appeared to be more “‘ middle 
class”; at least, the buildings adjacent 
to the gutted area gave this impression. 
On Hoang Van Thu Street a Catholic 
church, a Buddhist temple, and the head- 
quarters of the Overseas Chinese Busi- 
nessmen’s Association had all been ren- 
dered unusable, but not flattened. At 
least half a mile from either of these 
streets, I walked in the ruins of the 
new “social welfare” section, where 2 
hospital, two schools, a kindergarten 
and some model “ workers apartments ” 
had been destroyed. 


Human damage 


On the outskirts of the city, I saw three 
different places where bombs had fallen 
on dykes and on the brick retaining wall 
that kept the Black River from flooding 
the city. I did not see enough or know 
enough to be able to judge whether or 
not these attacks on the dykes were de- 
liberate, as charged by the Vietnamese. 
In any event, here and in many other 
Places, the damage to the dykes was in- 
disputable, and the Vietnamese have 
very wisely taken precautions by build- 
ing auxiliary dykes, through a tremen- 
dous expenditure of labour power, and 
by piling huge mounds of materials 
ready to plug any gaps. A huge auxiliary 
dyke runs right through the city of Nam 
Dinh, cutting it in half. 

The real impact of the bombing, both 
human and political, cannot be esti- 
mated by a catalogue of the physical 
damage. To understand this, one must 
talk as much as possible with the “ or- 


dinary people,” whom the United States 
claims to be rescuing from Communism. 
Let me quote excerpts from just two 
of my conversations with residents of 
Nam Dinh. The details differ but the 
response to the bombings is typical of 
the response of everyone with whom I 
talked. 
Vu Thi Minh spoke to me about the 
death of her brother, a young poet by the 
name of Vu Dinh Tanh: 
“My brother was a young talented 
man who was working night and day 
to sharpen his poems. When the 
American, Norman Morrison, burned 
himself in front of the Pentagon, my 
brother was inspired by the sacrifice 
and made a poem which he dedicated 
to Mrs Morrison and the children. 
Tanh was killed at a time when his 
talents were being developed. The 
cowardly Americans misused the cloudy 
skies to intrude in our city and bomb 
and strafe our people. My brother died 
on the way to the first aid station. [At 
this point, she handed me a photo of 
her brother, who was 21 when killed. 
He has an open, sensitive appearing 
face and wears glasses. D.D.] 
“Since Tanh’s death, all of his 16 
brothers and sisters are working hard- 
er in their posts in order to avenge 
him. My father is 64 and had retired, 
but he has come back to the city to 
carry on. My younger brother, Kim, 
17, volunteered to join the army to 
avenge his brother. Sister Ngoc has 
graduated from the Polytechnic col- 
lege but her dream is to serve in the 
people’s army to avenge her brother. 
For myself and the other teachers, 
after his death we asked to share his 
teaching work. In addition, we are 
ready to take arms against the Ameri- 
can planes ... We are determined to 
fight until final victory. Only when the 
US aggressors go home can we have 
peace and independence and be fin- 
ished with all the hardships you have 
seen in our city.” 
Mrs Trung Thi Mai appeared to be in 
her late twenties or early thirties. She 
told me that her children had been eva- 
cuated to the countryside, because of the 
expectation of attacks. They lived with 
their grandmother, while Mrs Mai and 
her husband stayed in the city to con- 
tinue their work at the textile factory. 
After the children had been gone for 
about a year, the Mais had another child, 
and the other children came to the city 
to see their new brother: 
“In view of the American attacks, we 
prepared for them to be evacuated 
again. Binh, my oldest son [aged 13], 
brought water to the house from the 
well and bathed his brother and sister 
before they were to go to the evacu- 
ation place the next morning. As we 
were going to be separated, we sat up 
late talking and visiting, till 1 am. 
“When we were sleeping, I heard a 
bomb explode and the house fell down 
on me and the three children. We 
didn’t know what time it was. I had 
only enough time to call my husband: 


Dave Dellinger with Tong Viet Dai. 


‘Darling, save us,’ and Binh only 
enough time to cry out, ‘Father, save 
us.’ My husband heard our voices but 
it was impossible to dig us out of the 
debris. I felt my youngest dying by 
my side, and the others, too, but it was 
impossible to do anything. I fainted, 
and then people dug us out and took 
me and my children to the hospital. 
I recovered consciousness at the first 
aid station and saw my father. I asked 
him where my husband and children 
were and he said: ‘The children are 
all dead and your husband is out in 
the street helping other people.’ I 
lost consciousness again. Then I woke 
up and saw my three children lying 
dead by me, and I couldn’t do anything 
but cry the whole day. 
“JT didn’t expect that the US aggressor 
was so barbarous. We Vietnamese 
people do not go to the United States 
to fight their people; why have they 
come here to kill my three children?’ 
At present, when I see other children 
of the same age as my children, I can’t 
help crying. My second son, whose 
name is Long, when he sees that I am 
ill, he comes to my bed and consoles 
me. He says, ‘Mother, you must keep 
your health, so that you can bring me 
up. When I am grown up, I will avenge 
the family.’ The more we grieve at 
the death of our children, the more 
we swear not to live under the same 
skies as the US aggressors.” 
On another trip through the provinces, 
I visited the city of Than Hoa, which is 
about 110 miles south of Hanoi. Here, 
the Vietnamese estimated that by early 
November about 200 houses, or one dwel- 
ling in ten, had been destroyed. The 
entire city of Than Hoa was wiped out 
in the French Resistance War of 1945- 
54 and painfully rebuilt after the Geneva 
pele only to suffer this new destruc- 
on. 
One must remember, in evaluating the 
areas of damage, whether in Phu Ly, 
Nam Dinh, or Than Hoa (the three cities 
that I visited) that the tallest buildings 
are three stories, and most buildings 
don’t even have a second flight. In Than 
Hoa, block after block of rubble included 
the ruins of a Franciscan Seminary, a 
Buddhist pagoda and the general hos- 
pital. Here, again, I saw damage to the 
dykes that protected the city. 


Political targets 


Outside the city limits, I saw the ruins 
of the 600-bed Than Hoa tuberculosis 
sanitorium, which had been attacked on 
five different occasions. It had the usual 
identifying huge red crosses, and was 
sitting by itself in an area of rice pad- 
dies and irrigation dykes. There was no 
conceivable military target for miles 
around. Let me quote from the testim- 
ony, undoubtedly biased, of Mrs Nguyen 
Thi Tien, a 71-year-old peasant lady from 
the village of Kieu Dai: 
“Last year, on the seventh day of the 
seventh month of the lunar calendar 
(you'll have to forgive me, I never did 
learn the new way of figuring the 
months), when I was doing some house 
work, the American planes came, drop- 
ping bombs and cutting off my arm... 
When my wound was cured and I re- 
turned to my village, the villagers 
helped me in every way. I am very 
moved by their help. At the same 
time I feel a great indignation at those 
who have come and attacked us. 


“The pain in my heart is as big as 
the pain in my body. More than 30 
persons were killed during that at- 
tack. Twenty-four were wounded. 
Probably more than 20 roofs [meaning 
houses] were knocked down. Before 
that, in the 6th month of the lunar 
new year, during the bombing of Than 
Hoa Tuberculosis hospital two old 
people were killed and another young 
person was killed that day. I don’t 
remember the day, but I remember 
that it was the 6th month and some 
other people on the dykes near the 
hospital were also killed. The crater 
of the bomb looked like a river. 

“There were a lot of people, about 
27, I think, who entered the cave un- 
der the dam, and they were killed. 
If we speak of indignation and hatred, 
we have no words to describe them. 
The people now working in the fields 
do not do anything to the Americans, 
why do they come here to kill us? ... 
The more we hate the Americans the 
more we unite with each other. We 
must have unity in order to produce 
our food and serve our sons in the 
army. We will keep up this hatred 


forever. We can never live under the 
same sky as the American aggressors. 
I am very old, but I am thinking very 
much about the children.” 


Americans often argue that the destruc- 
tion of villages and the killing of 
civilians in North Vietnam is an unpleas- 
ant but largely unavoidable byproduct of 
the bombing of tactical military targets, 
such as bridges and railroad depots. Mrs 
Tien describes circumstances under 
which two old people, a young person 
and about 27 others “who entered the 
cave under the dam,” were killed. It is 
my belief, based on the testimony of 
Mrs Tien and other eyewitnesses, and 
based on my own personal visit to the 
scene, that these 30 peasants died as 
a result of a deliberate attack on a 
tactical political target, the Than Hoa 
tuberculosis sanitorium. 


Actually, Vietnam has very few cities, 
and is mostly rural. As I travelled 
through the countryside, I saw many 
villages that had been attacked, as well 
as an occasional one that seemed to have 
been spared completely. At first, I 
thought that I might be getting an ex- 
aggerated sense of the rural destruction, 
because of the fact that I was travelling 
on main highways, which probably could 
be thought by the American Air Com- 
mand to be the main routes for military 
infiltration from the North to the South. 


But the frequency of the attacks soon 
forced us off the main routes, which are 
only two-lane highways at best. Each 
time I travelled, we detoured through 
narrow dirt roads and travelled on dykes 
that might not have been intended as 
roads at all, except for carts pulled by 
oxen, and, on occasion, by Vietnamese 
peasants. After a while, I learned that 
no matter how many miles we left the 
highway, we were never very far from 
bomb craters and bombed-out villages. 
Travelling always by night (and making 
only occasional brief sorties by daytime), 
I was unable to get a clear picture of 
the statistics of the damage, but there 
was no doubt that it was extensive and 
ghastly. In Y Ngo, a village of 300 prim- 
itive houses, none of which would nor- 
mally be considered suitable habitation 
for an American, 100 houses had been 
destroyed. In Yen Vuc, out of 262 
houses, only nine still remained. 

When we came to a section that looked 
like a layman's visualisation of the sur- 
face of the moon, barren and pock- 
marked with craters, I could imagine 
that we were approaching a bridge, but 
this did not always turn out to be the 
case. Sometimes, it was clear that a 
whole hamlet had been wiped out in a 
determined effort to destroy a bridge 
that was at most twenty to thirty feet 
long. The stream had been quickly 
spanned again. 

More than once we crossed a river an 
hour or two after its bridge had been 
knocked out. When a_ sizeable bridge 
was destroyed, apparently it took a little 
longer - perhaps half a day - to throw 
up a crude floating bridge (which would 
be torn down by day and re-assembled 
at night), or create a ferry (actually, a 
hastily constructed barge powered by a 
small motor boat). Unfortunately, though 
the bridges could be quickly restored, at 
least to a rough but serviceable state, 
the houses and especially the people 
could not. 


Mrs Nguyen Thi Tien, 71, of Kieu 
Dai village. 
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Bob Overy writes: There is unlikely to 
be a Marathon peace march in Greece 
this May, because the energies of the 
’ Greek left and peace movement are ex- 
pected to be wholly engaged in an elec- 
tion campaign. It must be recognised 
that the Greek peace movement is very 
largely a creature of the Greek left. 


Just before Christmas the fifteen-month- 
old Greek government of Stephanopoulos 
was forced to resign when the right-wing 
party in parliament withdrew its sup- 
port. Quickly, the 26-year-old King Con- 
stantine selected a “non-political” 
figure, John Paraskevopoulos, Governor 
of the Bank of Greece, to take his place 
at the head of an “interim” govern- 
ment. The elections are promised for 
late next May, though no date has been 
named. 

When the new Greek Study Group met 
in London on the evening of February 
2, various interpretations of what is be- 
hind this change of government were 
put forward. But to be frank, nobody 
does know what is going on, beyond the 
immediate circle of the Palace in Greece 
and, allegedly, NATO and American 
policy-makers who govern what is de- 
cided there. 

The Greek Study Group is made up 
largely of Greek left-wing supporters of 
the League for Democracy in Greece in 
this country, plus an encouraging num- 
ber of New Statesman readers who have 
come along in answer to advertisements; 
but it was actually started at the in- 
spiration of Judy Brook from the Com- 
mittee of 100 who wished to acquaint 
doubting non-aligned peace activists here 
of the nature and problems of the Greek 
left and peace movement. Fittingly, 
a 
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Greek Elections: crises, 


treachery, confusion 


therefore, last week’s meeting was con- 
cerned with the recent trial of the 
murderers of the late Gregory Lam- 
brakis, the Greek peace leader, as well 
as with the “ Aspida” trial and the cur- 
rent political situation. 

The Lambrakis trial ended after three 
months on December 29 last year. It 
had been alleged, and these accusations 
were not dispelled by the trial, that the 
murder of Lambrakis after a peace rally 
in Salonica in 1963 was contrived not 
just by the civilians apprehended at the 
time, but by an intricate plot of police 
officers in Salonica - and it has been 
widely spread about since then that the 
plot actually extended as far as the then 
prime minister of Greece, the notorious 
Karamanilis. 

However, when the jury verdict was an- 
nounced, none of the police officers ac- 
cused was found guilty; and nine civilian 
“fascist terrorists ” including the actual 
murderer, Gotzamanis, were given sen- 
tences of between seven months and 11 
years. The lawyers apearing on behalf 
of the bereaved Lambrakis family had 
anticipated this (for them) “bad” verdict, 
and withdrew from the proceedings in 
protest a week or so before the end. 
There is thus a hope that legal loop- 
holes will allow this distressing but poli- 
tically explosive investigation to be re- 
opened. 


Secrets and plots 


The ‘“ Aspida” trial dates back to the 
constitutional crisis in 1965 when the 
Centre Union prime minister, George 
Papandreou, tried to take over control 


STUDENTS STRIKE 


IN SPAIN 


Alec Bagley writes: On Friday, Febru- 
ary 3, there were strikes in many Span- 
ish universities, including Santiago, 
Seville and Malaga - universities which 
last year were not touched by the free 
union movement. Le Monde claims that 
48,000 out of the 70,000 students in Spain 
must have been involved. The free 
unions called for a further strike in all 
Spanish universities last Tuesday (Febru- 
ary 7) to draw the attention of the world 
to the arbitrary and brutal manner in 
which the Spanish authorities are deal- 
ing with the efforts of students to de- 
mocratise their own organisations. 


The strikes are not only a protest against 
the arrest in Madrid of students who had 
publicly demonstrated in favour of work- 
er representation on the committee 
drafting new laws for the trade unions. 
They were also protesting against the 
arrest in Valencia of thirteen of the 
delegates to the preparatory national 
conference of free student unions. 

The arrest of the latter was unexpected, 
especially as last term the government 
seemed to relax its attitudes towards 
the free union movement. There is much 
publicly expressed sympathy for the 
students, and the Dean of the Law 
Faculty in Sarragossa has offered free 
legal aid to those arrested (all but one 
of the delegates have now been released 
on bail). 

This sympathy is not shared by Garcia 
Valdecasas, Fascist Rector of Barcelona 
University, who has taken the unpre- 
ecedented step of suspending all students 
who have been on strike (practically 
every one), and at the moment is refus- 
ing to readmit them unless each one 
writes him a humiliating letter of 
apology. He has been widely criticised 
for imposing such conditions, even by 
pte ultra-right wing paper, La Vanguar- 
ia. 

Since such extreme action has not been 
invoked elsewhere, the Rector’s_sanc- 
tions are generally interpreted in Barce- 
lona as a sign that the Madrid govern- 
ment has again ordered Catalans to be 
treated as second-class citizens. But it 


could be just another instance of Val- 
decasas’s inability to control his reactions 
to student radicalism (last April he 
closed the University without apparent 
government approval). 

This is the first time that the authorities 


have attempted to interfere with the 
free unions since they failed at the be- 
ginning of last term to persuade stu- 
dents at Barcelona and Madrid to hold 
elections for the newly-reformed, but 
still government-controlled, official 
unions ( formerly the SEU - now known 
as the APE). Even at universities where 
official, APE elections did take place, 
students succeeded in electing delegates 
sympathetic to the free union movement. 
The meeting at Valencia involves dele- 
gates from both the technically illegal 
free unions, and delegates from APE 
branches sympathetic to the attempts of 
the free unions to achieve genuine de- 
mocratisation of student organisations. 
The new attempts to suppress the de- 
velopment of the free union movement 
are interpreted in Le Monde as a victory 
for the Falangist die-hards in Franco’s 
entourage, and as a defeat for those of 
his advisers who see the future Spain 
as a siutable candidate for the Common 
Market. 


Hanoi expenses 


The visit to Hanoi of the four “ Volun- 
teers for Peace,” Rabbi Abraham Fein- 
berg from Toronto, the Rev A. J. Muste 
from America, Dr Martin Niemoller 
from West Germany and Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves from Britain, has been widely 
publicised all over the world and has 
made a considerable contribution to 
pressure on the United States Govern- 
ment to take unilateral action to promote 
a peaceful solution by ending uncondi- 
tionally the bombing of North Vietnam. 
The considerable expense of their visit 
has been met partly by the volunteers 
themselves and partly by donations from 
individuals. There is, however, a balance 
of several hundred pounds still outstand- 
ing. May we, therefore, appeal to your 
readers to show their support for this 
initiative by sending donations to: 
“Volunteers for Peace in Vietnam” (to 
whom cheques should be made payable) 
at: 3 Hendon Avenue, London N3. 
Kenneth Lee, 

President, International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace. 

Michael Randle, - 
Chairman, War Resisters’ International, 
3 Hendon Avenue, London N3. 


of the army from the King (whose pre- 
rogative it still is to appoint the Minister 
of Defence). It is alleged, the case isn’t 
over yet, that a plot of Centre Union 
army officers to attempt a Nasserite coup 
was tacitly supported by Papandreou’s 
politician son, Andreas. The King and 
the right-wing used the “plot” to em- 
barrass Papandreou during the struggle 
for power which eventually led to 
Papandreou’s ill-judged resignation in 
July, 1965. 

Many of the Centre officers were mem- 
bers of the Greek military intelligence 
and as such, in the run of their normal 
duties, were engaged in interception of 
communications or, bluntly, spying. They 
were also allegedly sympathetic to 
Andreas Papandreou, a left-wing Centre 
Union MP, himself extremely friendly 
with Cypriot President Makarios. The 
rivalry between Cypriot nationalist Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Greek royalist 
General Grivas is well known; and their 
relationship was greatly strained when 
Makarios had published the contents of 
private correspondence between Grivas 
and King Constantine which he had had 
intercepted... 

So there does seem to be some basis to 
allegations of an association of Centre 
Union Greek officers in Cyprus. But the 
move of the Palace and right-wing to 
brand this association as treasonous has 
run up against a disarming willingness 
of the accused officers (28 of them) to 
make disclosures about American CIA 
activities within the Greek intelligence 
service and about the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances in which Makarios’s arms 
deal with the Russians was leaked to 
NATO! The scandal has delighted Greek 
newspaper readers, and the Centre seems 
to have come out of it well enough for 
it to be widely anticipated that the 
prosecution will drop the case as soon 
as possible. The case is now being held 
in camera since the accused threatened 
to reveal more state secrets. 

If ail that makes you think that the 
Greek peace movement, so inextricably 
involved with Greek politics, is mixed 
up in a most insidious system of politick- 
ing and factional intrigue, there’s a lot 
in that view: but read on. 


‘American solution’ 


Roughly speaking, three interpretations 
emerged from the Greek Study Group 
meeting as to what the immediate future 
holds in store for the Greek left. The 
first is cautiously optimistic: the Greek 
left has been fighting for elections ever 
since July, 1965, and now there are to be 
elections in May; things are looking up; 
the King has been forced to call elec- 
tions because of the built-in instability 
of the Stephanopoulos coalition govern- 
ment; the left must work as hard as 
possible to capitalise on the first demo- 
cratic elections since 1964. 

The second view smells treachery and 
a deal. After he was tricked into resig- 
nation in 1965 and the King went far 
beyond the bounds of constitutional pro- 
priety in striving, for a long time un- 
successfully, for an acceptable successor, 
ex-Prime Minister George Papandreou 
stumped the country making angry 
speeches. On many occasions he spelt 
out the principle of constitutional gov- 
ernment for Greece, that the King should 
reign and the people rule. What has 
made many from the left party, EDA, 
suspicious of him now is that in Decem- 
ber he abandoned this straight-forward 
position when he gave the support of 
his Centre Union party to the govern- 
ment of the King’s “ non-political ” ap- 
pointee, Paraskevopoulos. Foremost 
among George Papandreou’s critics is his 
own son, Andreas. 

Allegations are widespread that the 
Stephanopoulos government was pushed 
out after a deal between the King, the 
right-wing party, ERE, and Papandreou, 
that the right and centre would guaran- 
tee the King’s “non-political” replace- 
ment a parliamentary majority (as has 
happened). In any event, the suggestion 
in this second view is that the elections 
will be held in May, that the right-wing 
and centre parties will emerge as the 
largest groups in parliament, and that 
then a Grand Coalition of right and cen- 
tre will be formed, squeezing out of 
political influence the extreme right and 
the left. This outcome is known as the 


“ American solution”; American policy- 
makers are known to favour a centre- 
right consensus which will bring “ stab- 
ility”’ to Greece. The crucial question 
is: would Papandreou within this coali- 
tion demand civilian control of the army? 
And the suggestion is, after his recent 
climb-down, that he would not. 

A third view is even more pessimistic. 
This is that there is no guarantee that 
the elections will be held in May. Under 
the Greek constitution a ‘“ caretaker” 
government may be appointed to super- 
vise elections which must be held within 
45 days. But the Paraskevopoulos gov- 
ernment is an “interim” or “ transi- 
tional” government since the elections 
will not be held for five months. There 
is no constitutional guarantee that the 
elections will be held this year at all. 
The excuse put forward by the interim 
government for its unconstitutional 
longevity is that this period is needed 
to introduce and pass through parlia- 
ment, before any elections are held, 
legislation to make simple proportional 
representation the basis of the Greek 
electoral system. 


Unpleasant for left 


The worst fears of the left are, either, 
that the elections will be held under a 
system of terror, as happened with 
Karamanlis in 1961 (there are wide- 
spread reports of increased activity in 
the countryside by a neo-fascist para- 
military group, known as TEA), or that 
between now and May the Palace and 
right-wing will spring a new “crisis” 
on the people, say, over Cyprus, thus 
making elections “ impossible” and leav- 
ing the “transitional” government in 
power. (This view is somewhat strength- 
ened by the Greek Crown Council dis- 
cussions on Cyprus which have been 
taking place in Athens recently.) 

My own opinion is that a satisfactory 
“solution ” to Greece’s political troubles 
from the point of view of the Palace 
and the right would be a centre-right 
coalition, and that we should see most 
of the King’s moves as having this long- 
term aim in mind. But the balance of 
forces in Greece is far too unpredictable 
for it to be clear that this object will 
be achieved. The elections will probably 
be held in May, but the latest news is 
that EDA is now pressing for them to 
be held earlier. 

As for the Greek peace movement, for 
the moment it scarcely exists. The Ber- 
trand Russell Committee of 100 has 
claims to be independent of EDA and, 
through its president, Michael Perister- 
akis, is aware of concepts of non-violent 
direct action and non-alignment, but it 
would not be capable of organising a 
Marathon march on its own and, almost 
certainly, wouldn’t want to. Other peace 
organisations with Centre and non-poli- 
tical support come together with the 
left to organise and take part in the 
annual Marathon march; and the genuine 
concern felt by Greeks of all persuasions 
for an end to the bitter strife left over 
from the civil war should not be under- 
estimated. However, the direction of the 
united left and peace movement is un- 
questionably party political. 

I'm sad that this is so. I felt during 
my short visit to Greece to report last 
year’s Marathon march for Peace News 
that there were distinct opportunities 
for a peace movement to take on the 
forces of reaction and militarism in 
Greece by means of non-violent direct 
action and thus to expose them effec- 
tively. Nonetheless, the Greek left 
chooses to work through political chan- 
nels to the same end and they believe 
that they can succeed. 

The situation in Greece is not a pleasant 
one for the left. There is a danger that 
the long-awaited elections will not be 
fairly conducted. At Peace News we have 
made the suggestion to the League for 
Democracy in Greece that Labour MPs 
and ordinary individuals from Britain 
should go over to Greece to observe 
these elections - and we find that they 
are already working on this. Peace 
groups in this country might like to 
consider joining in this effort. If not, do 
go along to meetings of the Greek Study 
Group. The next one is on March 2 at 
7.30 pm at Dick Sheppard House in 
London. 
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British equipment 
In Vietnam 


The first of three air-cushion vehicles delivered by Bell Aero Systems 
Company, of Buffalo, New York, for the American Navy. The armed 
craft, called the Bell SK-5, is an American version of the SR Hover- 
craft. 


Massacre of the 
Mountain people 


The hypocrisy of the American inter- 
vention in Vietnam is nowhere more 
vividly seen than in the contrast between 
the behaviour and attitude of the so- 
called liberating forces of South Viet- 
nam and the bucolic mountain tribes 
which have survived two thousand years 
of oppression because of their adherence 
to communal life. You may hear these 
people called “ montagnard”’ or “ moi.” 
The first is a French word meaning 
“mountaineer.” The second is a Viet- 
namese term meaning “ savage ” or “ bar- 
barian.” Understandably, the _ tribes- 
people resent this. 3 
There are believed to be 700,000 Mon- 
tagnards in Vietnam, and today they are 
the men in the middle. The French 
colonial administration found them too 
intractable to the destiny planned for 
exploiting the wealth of Asia for the 
use of Paris, and ignored them when 
their puppets eliminated their villages in 
punitive slaughters. They were also a 
convenient target for the lowland Viet- 
namese to work off their aggressions, 
thus diverting energies otherwise avail- 
able for revolt against the French ex- 
loitations. 

ince the highland (Montagnard) and 
lowland (Vietnamese) enmity is so great 
a part of their traditional culture, the 
United States has tried, with some suc- 
cess, to enlist their aid as guerrillas, 
giving them modern weapons and train- 
ing, thus offering them a great advan- 
tage in their age-old struggle with low- 
jand Vietnamese. Since the United States 
has also armed the lowland Vietnamese 
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for aggression against the democratic 
forces of the National Liberation Front, 
the Montagnards find the lowland ele- 
ments of the NLF the natural target 
for their new found armament. 

While grateful for the tactical help of 
the Montagnards, the United States does 
not desire them to become a political 
force in its puppet governments of 
Saigon, and so pursues a policy of keep- 
ing them controlled by periodic forays 
of the regular puppet lowland troops of 
the South Vietnamese. This also pleases 
the lowland Vietnamese, whose instinct 
for extermination of the Montagnards 
transcends their appetite for combat with 
the NLF forces. 

The combination of modern aircraft 
with village battles offers countless in- 
stances, without incriminating evidence, 
for ingenious application of this new 
plateau of American military aid. Since 
American planes bomb targets indicated 
to them by the lowland Vietnamese 
forces and which Americans know only 
as co-ordinates on the map, all a lowland 
Vietnamese commander has to do is 
radio that he has knowledge that the 
Viet Cong has occupied a Montagnard 
village and call for its destruction by 
his allies. 

The fact that after the bombing hun- 
dreds of men, women and children are 
found mutilated and dead is the new 
measure of achievement for the lowland 
officer; he has literally killed two birds 
with one stone: the Americans feel 
more comfortable for having eliminated 
another “nest of Viet Cong,” and the 
lowland officer feels relief at having ex- 
terminated an enemy which generations 
of his family have feared. 

This cynical American policy of using 
ancient feuds for their modern aims, 
unrelated to the welfare of the Mon- 
tagnards, can lead only to the extermin- 
ation of these brave people, for they will 
die either from their lowland enemies, 
South and North, or by the “ friendly ” 
planes of their allies. 

This story is written by an ex-Marine, 
recently returned from Vietnam, who 
wishes to remain anonymous until he is 
entirely beyond the reach of US military 
jurisdiction. © UPS. 


Growing British involvement in the 
Vietnam war was spotlighted on Febru- 
ary 2 by a parliamentary answer to a 
question from Frank Allaun about the 
use of British-made hovercraft in Viet- 
nam. The Defence Minister, Mr Healey, 
told the House that he was aware that 
three hovercraft “ incorporating British- 
made hulls have been used by the US 
forces for operational trials in Viet- 
nam.” 

They were among seven supplied to 
Bell Aero Systems by Westland Aircraft 
Ltd for evaluation purposes under a 
licensing agreement made in 1963. The 
war modifications were carried out by 
the US services. He explained that the 
export of all types of hovercraft and 
components is now subject to licensing 
control, and that any applications for 
licence would be considered in the light 
of HM Government’s policy on the export 
of defence equipment 

The answer, not unexpectedly is less 
than candid. “ Operational trials” in- 
volved over six months’ service, parti- 
cularly in November in the “Plain of 
Reeds” operation near the Cambodian 
border. Here, they were effective in mud- 
flat areas which were unsuitable for 
normal water or land vessels. They made 
short work of “Viet Cong sampans” 
(little punt-like boats), simply driving 
over them. They took part in the usual 
Vietnam war operations of burning 
peasants’ huts, and were to a large part 
responsible for the deaths of at least 
50 “Viet Cong” (Flight, January 19). 
The use of the word “hulls” is also 
misleading. Flight reports that “ beyond 
the installation of gun-mounting and 
some lightweight plastic armour pro- 
tection, few modifications were made by 
Bell to the SK-5s before their shipment 
to Vietnam.” Basically, the craft were 
the ones that were built at Cowes. 

The government’s position on arms sales 
to America in Vietnam remains far from 
clear. Last summer, Mr Healey made a 
hash of attempts to explain it in the 
House; in view of later “ clarifications,” 
it appears that it is not policy to sell 
weapons which are for immediate use 


TWO VIEWS OF THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Local Board, Number 63, 

US Court House, 

South Park Row & State Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

November 7, 1966. 


Gentlemen: 


For some time now I have been receiving unsolicited mail from your 
office. You have sent me questionnaires that request information of 
such a personal nature as to be classified as indecent. You have made 
unheard of demands upon my person, requiring me to submit to a physical 
examination. Most recently, you have pushed me to the limit of endurance 
by expecting me to prove my conscientiousness or face the consequences 
of indentured service in a dehumanising machine of mass murder operating 
under the euphemism of the Department of Defence. . 

I can no longer put up with your impertinence. Since I do not consider 
myself to be in any way obligated to your agency, and since I have more 
important matters to warrant my attention than answering inquiries from 
your office, I would appreciate it if you would immediately delete my 


name from your mailing list. 
Yours in Peace, 

Robert Dewart, 

Box 6403, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


PS: As I cannot consider myself a member of your despicable little club, 
I have destroyed those silly membership cards which you sent me some 


time ago. 


This letter was printed in 
‘““WIN Peace a Freedom Through Non-Violent 
Action ’’ on November 23, 1966. 


I 
“The wise thing for LBJ, we believe, is to step up the war effort by 
sea and air, and to any necessary degree by land, with a view to getting 


this conflict won as soon as possible. 
“Tf bombing downtown Hanoi will 


Hanoi, and thumb the White House nose at objectors and so-called 
‘world opinion.’ If plugging the port of Haiphong will help - as it will - 
then why not plug it, and challenge foes and friends alike to do something 


drastic about that? 


“Americans do not like to lose wars, do not like stalemate truces, and do 
not like to have their sons’ blood dripping away in long slow-motion wars 
when relatively quick victories are possible. _ . 

“The sooner we win this war, the better it will be all around - for the 
President, the American people, and the Vietnamese both South and 


North. Let’s go!” 
This 


*< Daily News ’’ on December 17, 1966. 
“ Daily News ” circulation, 5 millon dally. 


in Vietnam to America, nor to sell 
weapons which would be suitable for 
service in Vietnam, and available for 
use within four years - by when the war 
is calculated to be over, one way or 
the other. 


It seems that the hovercraft would come 
into this category, as Bell’s are already 
established in air-cushion vehicle pro- 
duction. If, as has been anticipated, the 
US forces decide shortly to order more 
ACVs, the government will be forced 
to revoke the licence. 


Refusal to permit Bell’s to manufacture 
would have most important and embar- 
rassing repercussions. The US govern- 
ment would either have to go ahead 
without permission, breaking interna- 
tional patent agreements, or go without 
vehicles which could make a consider- 
able difference to a crucial sector of the 
war. 

However, unless critics are extremely 
vigilant, the licence may well go through 
unnoticed. This would be in keeping 
with a general small though distinct in- 
crease in Britain’s connection with the 
war. Recent reports include an announce- 
ment (Guardian, February 2) that British 
experts in radar control are to visit 
Washington in an effort to end the gross 
errors by which US bombers constantly 
kill “friendly ” troops. It is thought like- 
ly to be based on the “Fire Brigade” 
system developed by Elliott Automation. 
Decca 202 radars are used in the ACVs, 
are “to be found aboard numerous 
USN patrol craft in Vietnam ” (Flight). 
Thirty-six British Labrador dogs are 
being trained for use by American forces 
in Vietnam at the Jungle Warfare School 
at Kota Tinggi, Malaya. An unconfirmed 
story suggests that British Ford of 
Dagenham are supplying consignments 
of 500 lorry-engines to South Vietnam. 
It is possible that these might be for 
civil use, though I gather that they are 
suitable for military vehicles. 

Frank Allaun is to be thanked for rais- 
ing the issue; now we need a specific 
campaign directed against this under- 
cover involvement in the war. 


help, then let’s bomb downtown 


editorial was printed in the New York 
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PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


When Winston Churchill’s life was in 
danger during the war from a severe 
attack of pneumonia he was saved by 
the then new “ wonder drug”, penicillin. 
At the time the discovery of this drug 
was hailed as a major step forward in 
the march of progress. What follows is 
as instructive as anything one might 
learn about the limitations of the ex- 
perts. Nobody at the time supposed there 
were any consequential contingencies to 
be looked for, and nobody supposed 
there was anything to be done about 
the drug but to use it and praise Sir 
Alexander Fleming and all his works. 
Not even when one doctor noted that 
in two years, the normal daily dose had 
risen from one measure to more than 
10, and that even then it frequently did 
not work, did anyone scent danger. To- 
day we know more; we know that the 
bugs penicillin was wont to kill have 
not only adapted themselves to survive 
it, they have actually developed a 
mechanism whereby they can _ infect 
other bugs with the same kind of resis- 
tance! 

If this doesn’t call for panic stations 
in the medical world, I don’t know what 
does, for, as John Rowan Wilson (from 
whose article in the current issue of the 
Spectator I am cribbing most of this) 
points out, we are confronted now with a 
rising rate of infections of wounds after 
surgery in hospitals. He suggests that in 
this respect our own homes (provided 
we don’t use penicillin in them, I sup- 
pose) may be safer places today than 
hospitals. 

There is more to come. Today many 
farmers are regularly dosing livestock 
with antibiotics (they put it in the food). 
As a consequence, infection bugs with 
tremendous powers of resistance are 
finding their way into us, and if they 
make us ill - so much the worse for us. 
If I read Mr Rowan Wilson aright, we 
are playing with fire, or at least the 
experts are, and if mankind was again 
to be afflicted with the kind of influenza 
epidemic that swept across this planet 
after World War I, we would be less 
able to resist it now than we were able 
then. So much for progress! The moral 
is, never hesitate to pit your own com- 
mon sense against the specialist learn- 
ing of experts. 


* » a 


My only acquaintance with Mrs Dennis 
Healey is an occasion when, having 
called at her home to collect a friend, 
I was invited in for coffee and found 
myself in the company of the late John 
Strachey and one or two others. During 
the conversation that ensued Mrs Healey 
struck me as an exceptionally perceptive 
woman whose political views seemed far 
more radical and humane than anything 
that might find acceptance in the upper 
counsels of the Labour Party today, 
although this of course is not saying 
very much! 
I am all the more shocked therefore to 
hear she is launching a new Polaris 
submarine at Birkenhead next week. She 
surely cannot fail to know that one 
nuclear shell from this vessel can des- 
troy a city and most of its inhabitants; 
nor can she fail to perceive that weapons 
such as these have precisely the opposite 
effect for which they are made. They do 
not increase security either in Britain 
or anywhere else; they add to the fears, 
to the tensions and the rising state of 
hysteria which is seeping through the 
timbers of our civilisation like the mul- 
tiplying spawn of damp rot. She will be 
féted and made much of at the ship- 
yard at Birkenhead, but none of the 
honour that is done to her will surely 
keep from her the knowledge that she 
is doing something wholly pernicious and 
dreadful, and that she is forming an 
act of community death worship at, the 
monstrous altars of fear which are 
steadily hypnotising the twentieth cen- 
tury mind. 
I don’t know how Mrs Healey silences 
her conscience on this in the early morn- 
ing hours. I only know that the launch- 
ing of this appalling arsenal of floating 
death is one of those occasions which 
pacifists and peace minded people must 
protest whenever and wherever they can. 
I hope the streets of Liverpool and Bir- 
kenhead will be packed with protesters 
on the Saturday morning and that those 
who cannot make it there will organise 
their own protest occasions in public 
places elsewhere at that time. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Terms: Discounts for 


6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST RACIAL DISCRIMINATON 
public meeting to hear Bayard Rustin, US 
civil rights leader, organiser of the march on 
Washington, thinker, strategist, Sunday Feb- 
ruary 26 1.30 to 4 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. Members free, non-members 2s 6d. 


CHINA TODAY - A forum discussion organised 
by ‘‘ The Week '"’ at Caxton Hall, Friday, 24 
Feb, 7.30 pm. Speakers: Tony Cliff, Pat Jordan, 
Alex Tudor-Hart, SACU speaker. 


DISCUSSION GROUP, BROMLEY. Political, 
social and religious issues. Guest speakers. All 
viewpoints welcome. Alternative Fridays. Tel: 
WID 1025. 


SOCIAL, Friday March 3. Downs Hotel, Downs 
Road, London E5. 7.30 pm. East London C.100. 


Personal 
DESPERATE NEED: 


vay 7 


refugee clothing, all kinds. 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street}, 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


17 February, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 4. 8 pm. Dr Johnson House, 
Colmore Circus. Meeting on Rhodesia. Speakers: 
Dr Claire Pulley, wife of the Rhodesian Oppo- 
sition MP, and Nathan Shamuyarira, author 
of "Crisis in Rhodesia.’’ UNA and AA. 


BROMLEY. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Elms Road. Dis- 
cussion group: A. Micklewright MA on ‘“' Fr 
Davis and the Crisis in Catholicism.’' See 
classified ad. 


18 February, Saturday 


BATH. 3 pm. Liberal Party HQ, 1 St Michaels 
Place. Meeting about Copenacre. Committee of 
100. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
centre for street selling, information service 
ete. 


OXFORD. 11 am - 4 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
43 St Giles. ‘‘ Marx and Christian Ethics” - 
an open dialogue between William E. Barton 
ane Dr John Lewis. Chairman: John Lord. 
OF. 


19 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel, 
Horsefair. Partisan folk club. 

WE. 3.15 pm. March from Marble 
Arch to Peruvian Embassy in protest against 
threatened execution of peasant leader Hugo 
Blanco, and arrest of political prisoners in 
Peru. 


20 February, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C,100 meeting. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Memorial 
for A. J. Muste. SoF. 


Special offer for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


Alr edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Peace News February 17 1967 


A parcel? Large quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 
Madeley Road, London W5. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPIES of Peace News sent 
to any potential reader. Send names and ad- 
dresses of your friends to Circulation, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni. 
MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per 3 hour session, including use of piano. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN). 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 


SEND FOREIGN STAMPS to the War Resisters' 
international, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Publications 


BADGES, ALL PEACE LITERATURE, and_any 


book in print can be obtained through Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers). Also post- 
ers, 


and leaflets. Sale or return selections for 


We REA Fo CRY © 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Northgate Hall, St Michaels St. 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves ‘' Report from Viet- 
nam.” 


21 February, Tuesday 
BRISTOL 8. 7.30 pm. 4 Portland Street. Bristol 
Standing Conference on Disarmament speaker, 
Mrs D. Baxter. CND. 


CHISLEHURST. 8 pm. Co-op Hall (near 
Library). Vietnam meeting. Film ‘' Western 
Eyewitness in the North of Vietnam.’’ Speakers: 
Lord Willis, Dorothy Woodman, John Mendelson 
an Alistair Macdonald MP. Rev Francis Noble. 
Pvc. 

LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
‘‘The Common Market: Should Britain Enter?” 
Speakers: Eric Heffer MP, Stan Orme MP. 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 


22 February, Wednesday 
LONDON NI and every Wednesday, New Pea- 
nut Club strictly peace, General Picton, Cale- 
donian Road, 7.30 - 10.30 pm. 4s for Peace 
News. 


23 February, Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


24 February, Friday 


BRISTOL 7. 7 pm. 34 Egerton Road, Bishopston. 
Report on campaign/development conference - 
Emily Caines. PPU. 

LONDON N4, 7 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. Meeting 
of International Committee of 100. 
OXFORD. 10.45 am. Martyrs Memorial. 
launching of Polaris submarine. CND. 


Vigil: 


25 February, Saturday 


EXETER. 2.30 pm. Cathedral Close. Anti-Polaris 


1i 


meeting etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6, Mon - 
Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Cale 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


VENTURE IN FAITH, by Eric McKie. Twenty- 
one years work of Liverpool Family Service 
Unit for problem families. 15s (hardback), post 
1s, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Situation vacant 


PEACE NEWS STILL NEEDS a_ competent 
shorthand-typist secretary, who is less in- 
terested in making money than in working for 
peace Write or phone Manager, 5 Caledonian 
oad, N1 (TER 4473). 


Situations wanted 

SOLICITOR, BA, LLB Cantab, admitted 1957, 
wide experience, seeks early partnership 
Manchester area. Box 471. 


For sale 
BADGES: Polaris Must Go! and Against Racial- 
ism, 1s each, 50 for £1, 100 for £2. Special 
pack of 20 different peace and radical designs - 
including latest issues - 15s. Felt sew-on ND 
badge 2s 6d each. S.a.e. with orders under 10s. 
Cash with order to D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove. 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


LIVERPOOL. 9.30 am assemble Islington Square 
for march through city centre to Pierhead 
Ferry to Birkenhead - Polaris Submarine 
Launching at 11 am. Rally. 


LONDON Ell. 11.30 am onwards, Wanstead 
Community Centre (2 mins central line stn). 
Vietnam Exhibition. CND, PVC, FoR, PPU, SoF. 


LONDON NI. 2.30 pm. Islington Town Hall, 
Upper Street. Conference: ‘‘ Race Towards 
Tolerance.’’ Speakers: Dr David Pitt, Eric 
Silver, Shirley Williams, MP. Chair: James 
Cameron. Islington International Friendship 
Council. 

LONDON WC1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street 
(upstairs). Emergency meeting of Christian 
Committee of 100 to discuss the resignation 
of Peggy Denny. 


ORPINGTON, 8 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Film Show: 


“ Aldermaston Pottery,’’ ‘‘ Operation Reconcili- 
ation,’ ‘' Postcards Home ’’ (Peace News film), 
‘‘Pactory for Peace,’ ‘‘Hot Dam,"’ ‘‘ The 


Dreamer.’’ Silver collection. CND. 


RAUNDS, Northants. Anti-Polaris leafiet. Details 
from R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 3 pm onwards. Darlington 
Street Methodist Church. Teach-in on ‘ protest 
movements.’’ Speakers: Barnaby Martin, George 
Kiloh and David Mumford. Chair: Ronald 
Durham. Followed at 7.30 pm by social even- 
ing. 


26 February, Sunday 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). An- 
tony Bates: ‘‘ Has Thought Abdicated?’’ Order 
of the Great Companions. 

LONDON WC1. 1.30 - 4 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. CARD meeting: Bayard Rustin. 
Members free, non-members admission 2s 6d. 


2 March, Thursday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Greek Study Group. 


demonstration. CND and YCND. 
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S PROSPERITY 


Build your future 


wisely — safely 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 
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3% INCOME TAX PAID 


BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


Housmans stickers 


WELFARE NOT WARFARE 


SCRAP POLARIS 


bold black on yellow 4” x 3” 2s 6d 100 (postage 5d) 20s 100 


(postage 3s) 


VIETNAM and STOP ARMS stickers 100 assorted slogans 2s 
SLOGAN POSTERS PRINTED TO ORDER 30” x 20” 50 for 99s; 


20” x 15” 50 for 65s etc 


Send for latest lists of badges, posters, stickers, literature 


5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N1. 


(TER 4473) 
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‘Victims of war’ 


assaulted 


Peter Gibbon reports: Leicester Project, 
a libertarian action group, staged a de- 
monstration in Lewis's, the biggest de 
partment store in the city, last Satur- 
day. Lewis’s had lent most of their third 
floor to the Army Recruitment Office’s 
“Army °67 ” exhibition and after a 
morning of leafleting - which incident- 
ally is prohibited by an 1868 by-law in 
Leicester - members of the group put 
on what was originally intended to be a 
happening. ; 

Half-a-dozen people, dressed in band- 
ages covered in mock blood, descended 


DOGGING 
KOSYGIN 


Peggy Smith, old-age-pensioner and per- 
sistent supporter of the Committee of 
100, dogged the footsteps of Mr Kosygin 
last week. It was her poster outside 
Claridge’s, saying “Welcome, Mr Kosy- 
gin!”, which confused Peter Simple in 
the Daily Telegraph into a wild attack 
on the “muddled perversity” of CND. 
Peggy wanted to welcome Mr Kosygin 
before she reminded him in later posters 
about the British peace movement and 
Vietnam. 

Earlier her poster had caused a lively 
altercation with policemen in Downing 
Street who refused to let her hold {ft 
there because of sessional orders. Peggy 
pointed out that one person carrying 
one poster cannot constitute a public 
assembly under the meaning of the 
order, but they wouldn’t listen; so she 
rushed over to Scotland Yard, demanded 
to see Superintendant Gilbert in charge 
of Ceremonies, saw him, persuaded him 
that the policemen were going beyond 
their powers, and was allowed to hold 
up her poster before Mr Kosygin on 
condition that if anyone else came along 
with posters all would have to be taken 
down. 

Later in the week she was arrested in 
the City on her way to the Guildhall 
simply for carrying her new poster, 
which said “Remember the children” 
in Russian. However, when the City 
police saw how ridiculous their conduct 
had been, considering Peggy’s well- 
known gentle temperament, they with- 
drew the charges against her of obstruc- 
tion and insulting behaviour - and she 
was released. - RO. 


News in brief 


Deputations from the British Council for 
Peace in Vietnam, headed by Lord Brock- 
way, have visited the embassies in Lon- 
don of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand in 
the last fortnight. 

The London Committee of 100 has de- 
cided to go ahead with the proposal for 
a march from Aldermaston this Easter. 
A statement of the reasons for march- 
ing from Aldermaston will be prepared 
and 100 peace movement supporters will 
be invited to sign it; this statement 
will then be used as a poster, leaflet and 
letter to local papers. 

The March of Shame (see Peace News, 
January 13) is to start on Sunday, April 
30, from “one of London's most needy 
areas” and finish in Trafalgar Square. 
Please supply bicycles to 13 Goodwin 
Street (ARC 5891). 

Amnesty International has moved its 
headquarters from 12 Crane Court, Lon- 
don EC4, to larger premises at Turn- 
again Lane, 37 Farringdon Street, EC4 
(01-236-0111/3). 

The Metropolitan Water Board has ac- 
cepted the following motion proposed by 
a councillor who is chairman of the 
Camden Committee for Community Re- 
lations Human Rights Group: ‘“ That 
before entering into a contract for the 
execution of work or the supply of goods 
or services the Board shall obtain from 
the contractors an assurance in writing 
that he exercises no racial discrimina- 
tion in respect of his employees .. .” 
Vietnam Free Speech Petition is the 
name of a campaign being organised by 
leading trades unionists to have an ad- 
vertisement published in the national 
press. The advertisement will call for 
the admission to this country of repre- 
sentatives of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. Address: 
VFSP, c/o 12 Sunnybank, Hull. 


upon the entrance carrying placards and 
a banner proclaiming themselves ‘ Vic- 
tims of War.” There was a tremendous 
queue to enter the exhibition, so while 
the others began to prepare to picket 
the entrance, one member of the group 
entered by the exit and began speaking 
to those inside from a bridge across a 
stream in the exhibition’s simulated 
tropical jungle. : 
Immediately, a young soldier, sitting in 
a nearby bush, telephoned outside and 
four hefty young recruits appeared and 
proceeded to eject the now limp demon- 
strator. As soon as he was deposited at 
the doorway the picket arrived and be- 
gan informing the queue of the horrific 
“ glories” of militarism that the exhibi- 
tion had ignored. Gradually, a dialogue 
began between the group and the soldiers 
present, which unfortunately degener- 
ated into a useless exchange of insults. 
Nevertheless, without orders to the 
contrary, the soldiers were willing to 
talk: yet now their commanding officer 
appeared and ordered his charges to 
“get rid of them.” The demonstrators 
offered no resistance - they sat down; 
at which the fifteen or sixteen troops 
began kicking, punching and_ karate- 
chopping their opponents. Still, however, 
they did not move. 

A large crowd gathered and several 
people fainted as the demonstrators 
were first kicked, then thrown down 
the stairs. I was kicked extremely hard 
in the testicles, kidneys and ribs. While 
I was limp my fingers were bent back 
and sprained by one volunteer. Another 
member of the group, punched in the 
face, spurted blood over the floor from 
his nose. 

This hardly seemed to check Her Majes- 
ty’s forces though, for they ran to the 
landing where we were lying injured 
and threw us down the next flight as 
well. By this time almost all those in 
the queue had left it, traumatically alien- 
ated from the young warriors. 

The store manager was surprisingly 
sympathetic to us and, when questioned 
about the behaviour of the troops, said, 
“Tl see about them.” Most of the com- 
ment we heard from the spectators was 
also favourable, as was their reaction 
to our leaflet. The exhibition continues 
until February 18. If it has not left after 
today, we will return to it. 


CLERGYMEN FOR PEACE 


More than 120 Christian and Jewish clergymen marched in procession down 
Fleet Street to St Paul’s Cathedral, London, last Friday. This was a procession 
of witness for peace in Vietnam. The clergy also signed letters to the prime 
minister and the Soviet and American ambassadors urging support for U Thant’s 
peace proposals. They insisted that the march was not a political protest and that 
they belonged to no organisation. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


ANTI-POLARIS 


Three members of London Fellowship of 
Reconciliation travelled up to Chester 
last Sunday to visit the Bishop of Chester 
at his home. The Bishop, who is to take 
part in the Polaris launching ceremony 
in Birkenhead on February 25, agreed 
to see them for five minutes and spoke 
to them for an hour. He told them that 
he had altered the order of service so 
as not to bless the vessel and that he 
would attend the Christian CND all-night 
vigil before the launch. - Information: 
Viv Broughton. 


Dick Nettleton, NW-CND_ organiser, 
writes of the Polaris demonstration: 
“Every time I talk to anyone about 
Polaris, I find myself having to clear 
away a number of confusions. There is 
pretty wide confusion of Polaris sub- 
marines (nuclear-powered and nuclear- 
armed) with Hunter Killers (nuclear- 


It’s the easiest way to keep her out of Nasser’s clutches. 


Powered, but with conventional wea- 
pons). There is confusion of American 
Polaris (based in Britain) and British 
Polaris (made in Britain, and apparently 
to be based on the Clyde). Even in the 
peace movement there is a happy belief 
that Polaris is ‘a North-West issue,’ be- 
cause the subs are ‘assembled and 
launched from Barrow and Birkenhead. 
But, in fact, 800 factories throughout 
Britain are making the components, 
which means that everyone reading this 
is probably, and not very indirectly, as- 
sisting in the manufacture or servicing 
of Polaris.” 


The Birkenhead demonstration starts at 
9 am on Saturday, February 25, at Is- 
lington Square, Liverpool. The march 
Proceeds through the city centre to 
Pier Head and crosses the Mersey by 
ferry to arrive at the shipyard as the 
Polaris is launched at 11.15 am; then on 
through Birkenhead to an open air rally 
on Merseyside at 1 pm. Contact: CND, 
14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Vigil and march 
in Aberdeen 


Forbes Browne reports: A nine-hour 
vigil was held on February 4 in the centre 
of Aberdeen by a group of young people 
calling for an end to the American 
bombing of Vietnam and for a peace to 
be negotiated according to the proposals 
of U Thant. It was organised by Aber- 
deen Youth for Peace in Vietnam, and 
some thirty people took part. A march 
calling on the British government to 
work for the acceptance of U Thant’s 
proposals is being organised by Aber- 
deen Committee for Peace in Vietnam 
on Saturday, February 18, assembling in 
Golden Square at 2.30 pm. 


PORTON PROTEST IN MAY 


John King writes: On Saturday, Jan- 
uary 28, a group of about 20 people, 
from Oxford, London, Cambridge, Liver- 
pool and various parts of Wiltshire paid 
a well-published visit to the chemical 
and biological ‘“‘ defence” establishment 
at Porton, near Salisbury. Two roads 
through the establishment are normally 
open to the public and from these, and 
other non-restricted vantage points, we 
were able to observe the sinister build- 
ings which house the research centres, 
as well as Allington Farm, where ani- 
mals are bred for grotesque experi- 
ments. 

At a meeting in Salisbury after the 
visit, an ad hoc Porton Action Group was 
set up, with Steve Bolchover from Ox- 
ford as secretary. Everyone present, in- 
cluding several supporters from Salis- 
bury, agreed that the little we know 
about Porton ought to reach a wider 
audience. 


Sue Abrahams suggested a London to 
Porton march, taking perhaps a fort- 
night, and arriving in Salisbury on the 
morning of Saturday, May 13. The 
marchers would wear white PVC macs 
and gasmasks, and would publicise the 
dangers of Porton along the A30, holding 
meetings in towns en route. (It was de- 
cided on Sunday tto have a caravan from 
London to Porton - Ed.) Paul Weston, of 
Trowbridge CND, is to organise a week- 
long fast leading up to the demonstra- 
tion, to gain publicity locally. 

The afternoon of May 13 will be spent 
in an invasion of Salisbury by people 
clad in gasmasks, informing the inhabit- 
ants of the threat to them posed by 
Porton. Next day (Sunday) there will be 
a demonstration along the four mile 
southern perimeter of the establishment, 
which coincides with the A30, with pub- 
licity stalls in lay-bys. The culmination 
of the demonstration will be a mass 


walk-on, at various points on the south- 
ern perimeter: derhonstrators will be 
invited to inspect for themselves how 
their money is being spent by the state 
in preparation for chemical and _ biolo- 
gical warfare. Members of the group, 
with the help of Housmans Bookshop, 
are revising the pamphlet Conspiracy 
of Silence on chemical and_ biological 
warfare, with particular attention being 
paid to Porton. This will be on sale by 
Easter. 

Offers of support, moral, practical and 
financial, will be very welcome. There 
will be an open meeting of the group 
on Sunday, February 19, at 2 pm in 
Steve Bolchover’s room at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 
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